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RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 
FAMILIAR SERMONS.——NO. II. 


Rom. vii, 13. But sin, that it might afifear sin, working death in me by that 
which is good; that sin by the commandment might become exceeding 
sinful. 

INADEQUATE Views respecting the nature of sin are both common 

and pernicious. ‘T’o those, whose hearts have not been stung at 

the remembrance of sin, it appears an evil of very small magni- 
tude. If they are not disposed wholly to excuse it, they are still 
willing to view it, in their own case, with great indulgence; and 
even when they are wholly under its influence, to adopt the lan- 
guage of the hardened Jews of former times, and to say to the 

Lord, «What have we done, or said, so much against thee?” 

But although the impenitent entertain these low views of the 
demerit of sin, it is not so regarded by those who have been made 
acquainted with their own hearts; nor is this the light, in which it 
is represented by the inspired penmen. Had Job thus regarded it, 
a discovery of his heart would not have led him to exclaim, «Lord, 
I am vile;” nor would he have abhorred himself, and repented in 
dust and ashes. Such energetic language would not have escaped 
from the lips of an apostle, had sin been regarded by him as a 
trivial evil, «O wretched man that I am; who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death?” 

In the text, the malignant nature of sin is represented in a man- 
ner still more striking. “But sin,” says the apostle, “that 
might appear sin;” that is, that it might appear most base and 
hateful. And again, that sin, by the commandment, might be- 
come exceeding sinful; or, according to the phraseology of the 
original, above measure sinful. Here the apostle appears to want 
words strong enough to express the malignity of sin; and, adopt- 
ing an expedient in which he succeeds better than by any other 
form of expression, he represents it by an epithet taken from 
itself. ‘To say that sin is sinful, and especially exceeding, or 
above measure, sinful, is saying all respecting tt which can con; 
vey, in‘a single phrase, an idea of its odiousness. 

I pass over every considcration in the text, except that which 
relates to the evil of sin; and propose to inquire how it appears, 
that sin is thus sinful and vile. | 

Vor, XII. 19 
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1. It is committed against the ever blessed God. 

We are accustomed to speak of three objects against which sin 
is committed, God, our fellow creatures, and ourselves. But 
although this distinction may not be improper for some purposes, 
yet, whatever may be the direct and immediate object, all sin is 
committed ultimately against God. It is his authority which is 
contemned: his law which is violated. The supreme authority of 
the land is outraged, when the transgressor commits an act of 
murder, or any other offence against the life or property of his 
fellow creatures, as really as when he takes up arms and commences 
hostilities against the government itself. On the same principle, 
all sin is an offence against the Governor of the world. It is 
directed against the infinite authority and glory of God. Itis a 
daring attempt to tarnish the honor of the Divine majesty, and 
even to wrest the government of the. world from bis hands, 
Whatever form it may assume, or toward whatever object it may 
be immediately directed, it has an ultimate tendency to alienate 
the affections of his subjects, and to engage the universe in rebel- 
lion against him. In what light then are we to regard sin, when 
we behold it arrayed in yopposition to the all-wise and perfect 
Jehovah; when we behold its contrariety to his nature; its insen- 
sibility to his infinite beauty; its denial of his reasonable claims 


upon the love and service of his creatures, and the principle of 


enmity against him, and his holy throne, which it implies. Surely 
sin, when viewed as a principle of opposition against God, must 
be regarded as exceeding sinful. 

2. The malignity of sin is aggravated by its ingratitude. 

Were it possible to view it as disconnected with this aggrava- 
tion, It would even then be worthy of universal detestation. The 
disregard of man to the excellent and perfect character of God, 
and to his claims as Creator and Proprietor, must ever appear 
base, although man were under no obligation arising from the 
kindnesses bestowed upon himselt as an individual. ut how 
must we view sin, when we consider the ingratitude which it in- 
volves. All who have been the subjects of sin have been under 
infinite obligations to God. ‘To him we are indebted, not only 
for our existence, but for the bestowment and continuance of those 
iavors, without which existence would not be a blessing. From 
God we have received ten thousand mercies. Food and raiment, 
the air which we breathe, the heat of the sun by which we are 
warmed, and every temporal and spiritual blessing, have flowed to 
us from the Divine munificence. And, let it be remembered, they 
have not been bestowed upon us merely for a little season, but 
goodness and mercy have followed us all our days. 

Now sin implies a disregard of all this profusion of blessings; a 
total insensibility to the obligations we are under to God for all 
that he has ever done for us. «*He has nourished and brought up 
children; but they have rebelled against him.” This is not all. 
The sins of men are aggravated by a greater weight of obligation 
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than has yet been mentioned. They have not only exercised no 
gratitude to their heavenly Benefactor, in view of the common 
favors of life; but they have been unaffected by the dying love of 
his Son. They have trampled under foot his precious blood, that 
blood which purchased salvation, and without the shedding of 
which there could have been no forgiveness. How great, then, is 
the ingratitude of sin! 

g. he sinfulness of sin is most strikingly manifested by the 
death of Christ. 

To lay a foundation for the consistent display of God’s mercy, 
was a principal object of our Savior’s mission. The Lord having 
laid upon him the iniquities of men, he became the propitiation 
for sin; he humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, that 
the sinner might be saved.: The punishment of sin had been ren- 
dered indispensable. Jt was inconsistent with the Divine charac- 
ter, with the perfect principles of God’s government, to suffer his 
holy law to be violated with impunity. Sin was too great an evil, 
too contrary to the Divine nature, to be suffered to pass without 
an adequate testimonial of the abhorrence in which it was held. Buf 
how great an evil, let me ask, was it esteemed in the sight of the 
Searcher of hearts? What sacrifice must be made, rather than if 
should pass unatoned. ‘This we may learn from the event. The 
sacrifice which he made, was no less than the Son of his love, 
given up to the accursed and cruel death of the cross. Nothing 
short of this would have afforded an adequate expression of the 
malignity of sin. Could its stain have been effaced, and the ruin 
with which it threatened the whole kingdom of God, have been 
prevented at any cheaper rate, surely the blood of Christ had not 
flowed. Here, then, the evil of sin is to be learned. Here we 
may see what it is to sin against God. Although an innocent 
victim, and the object of the Father’s everlasting love, Christ 
must die; and die too, not an ordinary death, but wasted by the 
tortures of crucifixion, slandered by his enemies, and crushed by 
the oppressive weight of the Father’s displeasure. What a proof 
is this of the malignity of sin! Who can doubt, in this view of it, 
that it is above measure sinful? 

4. Its malignity may be learned from the joy of angels at the 
conversion of sinners. 

The repentance of sinners affords unspeakable joy to the inhab- 
itants of heaven. Christ informs us, that there is joy among the 
angels of God, over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons that need no repentance. But why is 
this joy; why do these holy beings so interest themselves in the 
repentance and salvation of sinners? Among other reasons, we 
cannot doubt that they rejoice in such an event, because they be- 
hold immortal beings delivered from the power of sin, and from 
the everlasting destruction to which it exposed them. If sin were 
not regarded by them as an evil of the greatest magnitude, we 
should not hear the high notes of joy which they raise when even 
one sinner is extricated from the snare of the devil. They had 
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before regarded him as lost, but he is now found. He was dead, 
but he is alive again. Sin had enslaved him; but he begins te 
breathe the air of freedom. It had destroyed his beauty, and ren. 
dered him an object of the Divine hatred; but he is now purified 
from its influence and brought into favor with God. Although he 
is not wholly liberated, the work of deliverance is commenced; his 
chains are broken; he is brought into the liberty of a child. At 
every repetition of such a deliverance, their hearts are filled with 
joy. They hail the event as a partial accomplishment of those 
benevolent purposes, the prospect of which filled them witi trans- 
port, when, at the birth of the Savior, they exclaimed, Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will towards men; 
Surely sin must appear to those holy beings unspeakably malig- 
nant. : 

5. The everlasting destruction of the finally impenitent evinces 
the evil nature of sin. 

To sin we may look, indeed, as the source of every calamity, 
with which our apostate race has been visited. «Death and all our 
woes,” have been introduced into the world as its proper fruits, 
{t was this which destroyed the old world; and which visited 
Sodom and Gomorrah and the cities of the plain with a tempest 
of fire and brimstone. It is this which has depopulated kingdoms, 
by means of war, famine and pestilence, and filled whole nations 
with mourning and woe. From its first introduction, its progress 
has been marked with ruin. Among nations, families, and indi- 
viduals, it has been attended and followed with sorrow, and 
wretchedness, and tears. But the evils, which have followed in 
the train of sin, in the present state, although it has covered so 
Jarge a portion of the world with sackcloth, are insignificant com- 
pared with those which respect a future existence. ‘Though num- 
bers of mankind, who are by nature heirs of destruction, are de- 
livered from it, yet all the impenitent will perish for ever. ‘These, 
says the omniscient Judge of the world, shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment. ‘Their worm, we are assured, shail never die, 
and the fire, which consumes them, will never be exiinguished. 
This will be the portion of their cup for ever and ever, The most 
lively images are employed to heighten the impression of their 
misery. No drop of water will ever be afforded to cool their 
parched tongue; and no voice of mercy will light upon their ears 
to assuage their torments. Such is the representation of the 
Scriptures respecting the miserable end of the finally impenitent. 
But what, Jet me ask, will bring upon them a doom so tremendous? 
The sure word of prophecy points to transgressions. +*Because of 
these things cometh the wrath of God on the children of disobe- 
dience.” The everlasting destruction of the body and soul in hell, 
is but the just expression of the feelings of God toward sin. He 
does not delight in the misery of his creatures. Punishment is 
his strange work. But such is the evil of sin, so vile is its own 
nature, and so at war with the happiness of the universe, that it 
imperiously cas for this awful expression of the Divine anger, 
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Did not the malignity of sin rise to this height, we may be sure 
that the displeasure of a righteous God would not be thus awaken- 
ed. Although his anger burns to hell, it does not reach beyond the 
desert of its object. Sin, then, deserves everlasting destruction. 
Ali the pains of the damned, overwhelming as may be the concep- 
tion of them, give us but a just view of its exceeding malignity. It 
is this which plunges them into interminable misery, and awakens 
the wrath of the Almighty against their guilty souls. Who then 
will not cry out against it, as the great destroyer. And who will 
not take up a lamentation over the unhappy state of sinful and 
ruined man. 

From the view, which hes been taken of the subject, we may 
learn in what light mankind should regard themselves, considered 
as sinners. 

That we are by nature tainted with sin, few will be ready 
wholly to deny, tut it is one thing to acknowledge that we are 
sinners, and another to entertain just views of the evil of sin. 
While the impenitent will not deny the first, they are yet willy 
ignorant of the extent of their wickedness. They are insetis:ile 
to the exceeding sinfulness of transgression. On the coutrary, 
they are dispused to excuse tiemselves. Their situs are, in their 
estimation, little more than indiscretions. But from this subject 
sinners may learn, that they should look upon thémselves as ex- 
ceedingly sinful. They should be deeply sensible, that their sins 
render them vile; that instead of being attended with extenuating 
circumstances, they are greatly aggravated. They should feel, 
that God cannot but look upon them, considered as sinners, with 
abhorrence. ‘They are wholly without excuse, and might justly 
be visited with the Divine wrath. Be not deceived, all ye that 
are impenitent; though you may feel whole, and scarcely, if at all, 
guilty before God, an immense load of guilt presses you down. 
How much have you done to awaken the displeasure of the Most 
High? What have you not done to harden your hearts, and to 
inflict incurable wounds on your souls? Your guilt is indeed great. 
And could you see it with convinced Saul of Tarsus, you would 
feel yourselves cut off from all self-righteous hopes. Sin would 
revive, and you would die; your hopes, however bright and confi- 
dent, would be all slain. «God be merciful to us, sinners,” would 
be your language. Nor could you rest under such a load of sin 
and guilt, until you had reason to hope, your pardon had been 
sealed, and your polluted souls had been washed in that blood, 
which cleanseth from all sin. 

Again; we may remark, that the subject furnishes a powerful 
motive to induce sinners to forsake their sins. It not only leads 
to a discovery of their turpitude, but urges to forsake them. And 
why should not sinners forsake that, which is in itself so evil, 
and which is attended with so many aggravating circum- 
stances. As an inducement to forsake your sins, consider, 
O impenitent sinners, that. you sin against the ever blessed 
God. You violate ten thousand obligations. You sin against 
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tet a Being who has loaded you with every favor, and who has 
Aa given his Son to die for you. In no other way, could God 
is iv dequate e: ion of the evil of sin. He must lift 3 
give an adequate expressio i | 
ai the sword against the man that was his fellow. Will you cherish 5 

iy) that, the removal of which would give so much joy tv the inhab- 4 
itants of heaven? ‘The repentance of sinners animates the song of 
angels. But should you refuse to part with your sins; should you 
still cherish them, and resolve to pursue a course of impiety, you 
see that sin is so “exceeding sinful,” and attended with such ag- 
gravations, that God may justly send you to hell. And he assures ' 
you, that though hand join in hand, the wicked shall not go un- 4 
punished. «Except ye repent, ye shall all perish.’ May I not 
call upon you, then, in the language of God, «Turn ye, turn ye, 
from the evil of your ways, for why will ye die?’ ; 
Should you repent of your transgressions, and turn from your ih 








evil ways, the Lord will have mercy upon you. Hear the encour- F a 
aging language of the prophet, «Let the wicked forsake his way, . tl 
anit the unrighteous man his thoughts: and let him return unto the I 
Lord, and he will have mercy upon him; and to our God for he — -£. 
will abundantly pardon.” «Come now, and let us reason together, | t 
saith the Lord; though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as + 

white as snow, though they be red as crimson, they shall be as «ft 
wool.” Cast down, then, the weapons of your rebellion against fF | 
your Maker, and seek his friendship. He is ready to be recon- 


ciled. Do you ask how you shall forsake your sins? Be deeply 
sensible, that you are sinners; that your sins are aggravated, and ._ 
that you are without excuse: and with the language of deep repent- 
ance, betake yourselves to that Almighty Savior, who came to save 
from sin. Throw yourselves wholly into his hands, and while you 
are falling before him, he will lift you up and bid you live for ever, 


The following communication was written by a friend and correspondent, whose benevo- 
lent labors on earth are closed, and whose pious soul, we doubt not, associates with 
the spirits of the just made perfect. . 


For the Panoplist. 


so AN EXPOSIPION OF DAN. XII, 5. F. 


La 


Tuts extraordinary, and apparently difficult passage is introduced 
at the beginning of a paragraph, in the following manner. 
: ‘«‘Verse 5. Then I Daniel looked, and behold there stood other 
\ two, the one on this side of the bank of the river, and the other on 
that side of the bank of the river. 

«<6, And one said to the man clothed in linen, which was upon 
the waters of the river, How long shall & be to the end of these 
t wonders. 

3} | «7, And I heard the man clothed in linen, which was upon the 
! waters of the river, when he held up bis right hand and his left 
hand unto heaven, and sware by him that liveth for ever, that ii 
shall be for a time, times, and an half; and when he shall have 
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accomplished to scatter the power of the holy people, all these 
things shall be finished.” 

T’he word, which in the sixth verse is translated, one said, is 
rendered in the ninth verse, he said; the translators adding the 
word one, on the ground that the question in the sixth verse was 
asked by one of the two whom Daniel had just seen. This ques- 
tion, however, may have been asked by the angel with whom 
Daniel had been conversing, and who had just been speaking. 
Indeed, as no other person was introduced as speaking, after the 
angel had ended the prophecy; and especially as the manner, in 
which the conversation with the angel is resumed in the eighth 
and ninth verses, implies that he was the speaker when no other 
was introduced, the question can be referred only to the angel. 
Hence the sixth verse should be, «And he said, &c.”’ 

Concerning the two, who are mentioned in the fifth verse, we 
have therefore only the fact, that they appeared standing in such 
a position, that one was on the right and the other on the left of 
the person on the river, when the question was put to him, «How 
long, &c.” ‘That their appearance was introductory to the oath, 
and entirely on account of it is evident. Hence the purport of 
the passage may be easily conjectured. 

It is impossible to deny, that in swearing by the ever living God, 
that certain events should be, for a time, times, and a half, the 
person on the river pledged himself to cause the events to be 
limited to that period. The events entirely depending on his 
sovereign pleasure, he settled by his oath the time, in which they 
should be accomplished, ‘The oath, therefore, implied the Supreme 
Divinity of him, who was upon the waters of the river. When the 
vision first appeared to Daniel, chap. x, 5, the sight of this Divine 
Person quite overpowered him. «I was left alone,” says he, «and 
saw this great vision; and there remained no strength in me; for 
my comeliness was turned in me into corruption, and I[ retained 
no strength;” verse 8 It requires particular care, however, to 
remark, that it is not this person, who afterwards converses with 
him; as the following passage, in the 16th and 17th verses, might 
lead us to suppose. «O my lord,” says Daniel to the angel who 
was sent to communicate the prophecy, «by the vision my sorrows 
are turned upon me, and I have retained no strength. For how 
can the servant of this my lord talk with this my lord; for as for 
me, straightway there remained no strength in me, neither is 
there breath left in me.” But the prophet mentions his being 
totally exhausted by the first appearance of the vision, as the 
reason why he is unable to converse; not the effect which con- 
versing with the angel would have. He meant that it was not in 
his power to converse with any one; and that therefore he could 
not attend to the words of the illustrious person who was speaking 
to him. Besides, he expressly designates the person who talked 
with him, by the phrase, «one like the sons of men;” which intro» 
fluces him to the reader, as a person distinct from Him, whose 
appearance overwhelmed the prophet. And it is evident, when he 
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calls the two, who appeared last, other two, that by the first two 
he means the Person who appeared on the river, and the angel 
with whom he himself had been conversing. 

That the Divine Person on the river was the Lord Jesus Christ, 
is evident, from the great resemblance between the particular des. 
cription given of him by Danicl. and the particular description 
given of the Son of God by the apostle Jobn; Rev. i, 183—15, 
As Daniel retained no strength, and was in a deep sleep on the 
ground, before the glorious vision; so John fell as dead at the feet 
of his Lord. From these circumstances, it is evidently intended 
that we should understand the same Person to have appeared in 
both visions. 

In Rey. x, 1, this Person is again introduced, previously to the 
sounding of the seventh trumpet, to announce the end of that time, 
to which he had limited the mysterious operations of God in his 
oath, Dan. xii, 7. After that period, time should be no longer; 
for God would visibly uphold the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness, and crush all its opponents. Nations would no Jonger sub- 
mit to the truth or reject it, at their pleasure, but every nation 
refusing to serve Zion should be utterly wasted. ‘The angel binds 
himself by an oath, that this state of things shall commence when 
the seventh trumpet shall begin to sound. 

The doctrine of a plurality of Divine Persons is repeatedly in- 
troduced in the book of Daniel. In Nebuchadnezzar’s vision of 
the great tree, chap. iv, the judgment represented by the hewing 
down of the tree, &c. is said to be «*by the decree of the Watchers, 
and the demand by the word of the Holy Ones;” and it is called, 
in the interpretation, the decree of the Most High. The clause 
‘the demand is by the word of the Holy Ones,” implies, that the 
judgment was required by them to assert their supremacy. With 
what propriety could angels, or holy men, be represented as de- 
manding that this extraordinary judgment should be inflicted? or 
with W hat propriety could the judgment be represented as called 
for by their word; that is, their authoritative sentence? 

The- command to hew down the tree, &c. is stated to have been 
given by a Watcher and a Holy One, who at the same time de- 
clares, that the matter is ‘by the decree of the Watchers, and the 
demand by the word of the Holy Ones.’ He could not intend by 
the decree of the Watchers and the demand of the Holy Ones, 
merely his own decree and demand. He was manifestly one 
Divine Person, announcing the decree which more than one had 
unitedly ordained. 

The angel calls Michael, chap. x, 13, «one of the Chief Princes.” 
He is careful to inform the prophet of the peculiar igen of 
Michael, in revealing future events; both by saying, verse 153, 
‘that Michael came to help him;’ and by adding » in the Qist 
verse, “there is none that holdeth with me in these things, but 
Michael your Prince.” Hence it appears that Michael was Christ; 
since it was the province of Christ to signify future events te his 
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messengers by his Spirit.* Michael is also called, chap. xii, 1, 
sthe great Prince which standeth for the children of thy people,” 
sy that, unless another has taken that place, he is evidently our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ, In saying that Michael is one of 
the Chief Princes, the angel asserts that he is a Divine Person. 
As he must have intended to convey a definite idea by the ex- 
pression, ‘one of the Chief Princes;” and as this is the only defi- 
nite idea which the words, taken in their connexion, express; the 
passage teaches, in my apprehension, that there is a plurality of 
divine Persons. 

Since, therefore, the passage under consideration is manifestly 
introduced as preparatory to the oath; the character of the Person 
on the river, and the repeated intimations already given, of a 
plurality of Divine Persons, lead us to conclude, that the passage 
is designed to represent the three Persons of the Godhead, the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost, as uniting in this solemn oath 
of Almighty God. QuARTUS. 


For the Panoplist. 
HINTS TO RELIGIOUS PARENTS. 


Reticious parents, and others who have the charge of children 
and youth, are often at a loss what course to take with them, as 
it respects dancing and other amusements. The matter is indeed a 
difficult one. To restrain them at once by mere parental authority 
often produces serious mischief, and ends in a more complete alien- 
ation of their minds from religion and religious people. ‘To per- 
mit them to go on without restraint is to fail in our duty entirely. 
The writer would not object even to restraint by parental author- 
ity, when every other method fails. To restrain children in some 
way is required at their hands. One of the two following courses 
is within the reach of even the weakest Christian; and it is believ- 
ed, that if faithfully adopted, they will in almost every instance 
render unnecessary the recourse to authority. 

Let him, who can trust himself to do it effectually, take his 
child alone and admonish him faithfully of his danger. Let him 
shew, in a feeling manner, the unsatisfying nature of pleasure, 
and its baneful effects upon those who have followed it. Let the 
child be convinced, by reference to facts, that the votaries of pleas- 
ure have all, sooner or later, agreed in the pointed expression of 
one, who had with every possible chance of success gone over the 
whole ground: «*Vanity of vanities, vanity of vanities: all is vanity!” 
Shew him that the end of his course, without repentance, is death— 
certain death; yea the second death. Impress upon him the neces- 
sity of following the divine advice, «to seek first the kingdom of 
God;” that then, if he should have time and inclination, he can 
attend to the calls of pleasure. Above all, convince him by your 
affectionate manner of the importance of the subject, in your view, 


* 3 Pet. i, 2. 
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and of the interest you iake in it. This will often have more 
effect upon a thoughtless child, than an hour of pious exhortation, 
Few children can bear repeatedly to bring a parent to weeping, 
Finally, let him understand that you feel it to be your duty, should 
he be engaged in the vain course, to be found at the throne of 
grace, wrestling with God for him. 

Those, who feel as if they should be more likely to fail than te 
succeed in this way, are nevertheless provided for. They can 
have no difficulty in obliging their children to spend, before each 
season of amusement, at least one hour in retirement, with earnest 
advice that they should employ the time in praying and searching 
the Scriptures. Even this, done with a heart overflowing with 
affection and a declared resolution, on the part of the parent, of 
spending the same time in praying for the child, it is believed 
will seldom fail to be effectual. Under such treatment, he will 
soon cry out, as did one with whom the writer is acquainted; Do 
fet me alone till after the ball, for you spoil all my comfort,”— 
the very point to which every Christian will rejvice to see his 
child brought. H. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


REFLECTIONS ON THE UNITARIAN MODE OF TREATING THE 
SCRIPTURES. 


In your numbers for May and June last were communicated several 
observations on the manner in which the Scriptures are to be under- 
stood;—observations, which, as they are founded in sound sense; as 
they are applicable to every part of the Scriptures; and as they 
are conveyed in a clear and lucid manner, are important to every 
attentive reader of the oracles of God. On perusing these obser- 
vations, | could not but be struck with the wide difference between 
the mode of coming at the true meaning of the Scriptures, recom- 
mended by your correspondent, and that adopted by those who 
call themselves Unitarians, It is to a few remarks on the last of 
these methods, that the reader’s attention is now invited.* 

Is the obvious and common interpretation of a passage irrecon- 
cilable with Unitarian tenets? It cannot then be the true one. We 
are cautioned against the practice of adopting the obvious mean- 
ing. ‘The passage is not to be taken literally, since it is beyond a 
doubt either figurative or idiomatical. A thousand conjectures, 
surmises and suggestions now rise in formidable array before you; 
and you may, also, prepare for an almost endless catalogue of 
rules for interpreting the Scriptures, prefaced with the declaration 
(not that they are founded upon the nature and structure of lan- 


* See the “Improved Version of the New Testament,” and the Works of Henry 


Taylor, Dr. Priestley, Belsham and Yates, passim, for abundant evidence of the trath 
and justice of what follows. 
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guage and upon the established import of its phrases, but) that 
they were first suggested by the ingenuity of the learned, sound, 
discriminating candid, good-tempered, &c. &. Mr. Such-a-one— 
Belsham for example; who, (says Yates to Wardlaw,) is your 
superior in age, in talents, in learning and in celebrity!—language, 
which evidences more strongly his talent at abuse than at rea- 
soning. 

But is the obvious interpretativun so sound, so much of the fire- 
proof character, that none of all these rules can be made to des- 
troy it? You are now to be frightened from the field by a familiar 
and infallible knowledge of the original languages. The transla- 
tion is certainly wrong; this every sound critic will at once con- 
fess; and the man, who says it is not, las ¢pso facto proved himself 
to be entirely unacquainted with the first principles of philology, 
and is, of course, unqualified to judge. You may now brace your 
shoulders for an overwhelming volley of real, unadulterated Ger- 
man criticism. I need not here observe, that a stranger to this 
business will be in a manner thunderstruck, when he first dis- 
covers with what ease almost any text can be made to fly off in 
empty fumes, afier it is once fairly within a critical alembic. 

Is the passage, after all, found to be of such a nature, that it is 
impossible to affect either the soundness of the interpretation or 
the correctness of the translation? ‘The next resort is to the 
original text. The correctness of this is questioned: the received 
reading is clearly false: the text is certainly either defective or 
spurious. One of the twe it must be; and the point is triumphantly 
settled by an appeal to manuscripts, whose authority (if not 
their existence) is yet to be established. 

But is all this excruciating process ineffectual? Will not the 
passage cease to speak ‘Trinitarian language? A never-failing 
mode of preventing it from speaking at all is now resorted to. 
It is cast out of the sacred volume without even a pretence of 
authority, and this whatever may be the authority by which it is 
supported. 

We all know how much, and how justly too, Luther has been 
censured for rejecting the Epistle of Jamies, with no other reason 
for questioning its genuineness, than that he could not reconcile 
the views of faith there given with those of St. Paul. But how 
much more reprehensible is the conduct of those, who, without 
even this ghost of an excuse, make the like havoc in every por- 
tion of God’s holy Word. «If any man shall take away from 
the words of the book of this prophecy, God shali take away his 
part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city and from the 
things which are written in this book,” is the awful language of 
Jehovah himself; and let us all see to it that we do not ourselves 
become the subjects of its dreadful denunciations. 

I have briefly remarked upon the Unitarian treatment of the 
eriginal text and the received translation, as well as upon their 
mode of interpreting Scripture. It is the last of these, however, 
that I have more especially in view. It was before observed, that 
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we are frequently cautioned by this class of writers agains} 
receiving the obvious and literal meaning. In its stead we are 
supplied with an unnatural and far-fetched figurative explanation, 
suggested by ingenuity on the rack, and supported by palpable 
sophistry. If this principle of interpretation is to be adopted, 
the Scriptures can be made to signify any thing. No matter how 
clear and unequivocal the passage is in itself; it can at once be 
veiled in obscurity and robbed of its force. In order that the 
reader may at one view clearly see the consequences of the legiti- 
mate application of this system to the Word of God, if pursued 
to its full extent, permit me to quote an example from the first 
chapter of Genesis, furnished by a writer* of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, who had well considered this subject in all its bearings. 


“If, when the world and all things (John i, 3, 10,) are said to be 
made by Christ, we are not to understand the production but the 
reformation of the world and all things in it, although the natural 
sense of the words be quite otherwise; what argument can make it 
necessary for me not to understand the creation of the world in a 
metaphorical sense, when Moses delivers to us the history of it? Why 
may I not understand in the beginning (Gen. i, 1,) for the beginning of 
the Mosaical dispensation, as well as Socinus does in the beginning, 
(John i, !,) for the beginning of the evangelical? And that from the 
very same argument used by him: viz. That in the beginning is to be 
understood of the main subject, concerning which the author intends 
to write; and that I am as sure it was in Moses concerning the Law 

iven by him, as it was in John coneerning the Gosfe/ delivered by 

hrist. Why may rot the ‘creation of the heavens and the earth’ 
be no more than the erection of the Jewish polity, since it is 
acknowledged that by ‘new heavens and new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness,’ no more is understood than a new state of things 
under the Gospel? Why may not the confused chaos import no more 
than the state of ignorance and darkness, under which the world was 
before the law of Moses, since it is confessed that it signifies, in the 
New Testament, such a state before the Gospel appeared? And con- 
sequently why may not the light which made the first day be the 
first tendencies to the doctrine of Moses, which, being at first divided 
and scattered, was united afterwards in one great body of laws. which 
was called the sun, because it was the great director of the Jewish 
mation, and therefore said to rule the day; as the less considerable 
jaws of other nations are called the moon, because they were to govern 
those who were yet under the ngft of ignorance?’ Why may not the 
frmament being in the midst of the waters imply the erection of the 
Jewish state in the midst of a great deal of trouble; since it is con- 
Yessed, that waters are often taken in Scripture, in a metaphorical 
sense, for troubles and afflictions; and the earth appearing out of the 
waters, be ho more but the settlement of that state after its troubles, 
and particularly with great elegancy after their passage through the 
Red Sea?—And why may not the production of herbs and living crea- 
tures be the great increase of the people of all sorts, as well those 
ef a meaner rank (and therefore called Aerds) as those of a higher, 


* Dr. Stillingfleet, Ld. Bp. of Worcester. 
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that were to live on the other and sometimes trample upon them, 
and therefore by way of excellency Called the living creatures? And 
when these were multiplied and brought into order, (which being 
done by steps and degrees is said to be finished in several days) then 
the state and the church flourished and enjoyed a great deal of pleas- 
ure, which was the production of man and woman and their beng 
placed in fraradise; (for a fAerfect man notes a high degree of perfec- 
tion, and a woman is taken for the church in Revelation;) but when 
they followed the customs of other nations, (which were as a@ forbid- 
den tree to them.) then they iost all their happiness and pleasure and 
were expelled out of their own country, and lived in great slavery, which 
was the curse pronounced against them for violating the ruies of 
pelicy established among them.” 


You here see with how much ease the plainest passage of 
Scripture can be perverted from its true meaning, and made to 
signify what is as far from its real meaning, as the east is from 
the west. ‘here is no difficulty in raising surmiges, and intro- 
ducing perplexity into what is in itself perfectly intelligible. 
Nothing is required for the purpose but a small portion of inge- 
nuity. Aithough all can cavil, few can either reason soundly 
themselves, or estimate justly and accurately the reasonings of 
others. We are too apt to mistake an assertion for an argument; 
and are too generally induced by our indolence of mind to rely 
upon the affirmations of others, where we can and ought to examine, 
think, and decide for ourselves. 

Let me here direct the attention of your readers to one only 
of the ruinous and dreadful consequences of that mode of inter- 
preting Scripture, on which I have been remarking. It is this: 
Reason and experience both declare that where this scheme pre- 
vails there cannot possibly be any such thing, as being well 
grounded and fixed in the faith. All certainty, especially in the 
minds of plain men, is torn up at once root and branch. In its 
room we find a degree of skepticism, which, on religious subjects, 
is inconceivably more distressing and agonizing, than any other 
imaginable situation, particularly to such as are desirous of know- 
ing the truth. Before it, give me infidelity with all its horrors. 
Have we a message from Heaven, and is it to be to us in effect a 
sealed book for ever? Has Jehovah, abundant in goodness and 
truth as he is, spoken only to confound, perplex and distress His 
creatures? Is that Sacred Volume, which professes for its object 
our consolation here below and life eternal beyond the grave, iu 
reality calculated only to lead us in a course of error for a while, 
and at last leave us in the deep and shorcless gulf of universal 
skepticism? Cc. Ty 


THE SABBATH MADE FOR MAN, 


Tue Christian economist, who looks around upon the world with 
an observing eye, will see a thousand proofs, that the Sabbath was 
instituted in infinite kindness to man: and that a sacred and strict 
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observance of it tends directly and uniformly to promote temporal 
comfort, as well as spiritual improvement. It would be a curious 
and useful piece of moral and economical statistics, if an authentic 
history and description were written of particular towns and par- 
ishes, which have been distinguished by a disregard of the Sab- 
bath; and of others, in which that holy day has been observed 
according to the design of its institution. Such a description 
should contain an exact account of the wealth, agriculture, schools, 
public and private buildings, household furniture, and prevalent 
habits in both classes of towns. We have no ques.ion what the 
result of the comparison would be. The effect would be heightened, 
by inserting a few engravings, to present to the eye an exact view 
of the houses and fences, in those places where the Sabbath is 
habitually violated. The broken windows stuffed with old hats 
and rags, the tottering and dilapidated walls and rotten fences, 
would be no unsuitable embiems of the deplorab!e state of manners 
and morals. I was struck with the facts, in reference to this sub- 


ject, which tranzpired in an examination of several highly respect- 


able genticmen, vefore a Committee of the British House of Com- 
mons, as to the causes of mendicity in London, It, was stated by 
several witnesses, that the influence of Sunday schoois is very 
great in producing an observance of the Sabbath among the poor; 
and that they could distinguish those families, in which the Sab- 
bath is observed, by the superior neatness, order, and comfort 
which were apparent. 

We present our readers with the answer of Mr. Daughtry, one 
of the witnesses, to this question: «What are the best means of 
curing and preventing the evil of begging in the streets?” 


“It is difficult perhaps to state facts which prove the direct influ- 
ence Sunday and other schools have upon this evil. But the proper 
observance of the Sabbath by the lower orders of society, has a most 
important Influence on the moral character and general comfort of 
thei: families; and it will rarely be found to happen, that poor persons 
so brought up,and who had also the advantage of suitable instruction, 
have become mendicants. Sunday Schools, perhaps, above every 
other means, premote among the poor this much-neglected duty; 
the children are not ouly taught the sacred obligation of the Sabbath, 
but are habituated to observe it, by being re gularly conducted to 
public worship. Such is the effect on the poor in general, of a stated 
attendance on the public service of religion, that those who are accus- 
tomed to visit them, are in most cases able to discern it in the very 
aspect of the family. Where the Sabbath is observed, you may ex- 
peci to find, in even the poorest, cleanliness, decency, and civil beha- 
vior; but where it is violated, the reverse of these is often met with. 
In the course of inspecting the condition of several hundred families, 
tor the purpose of affording some relief to the necessitous and de- 
serving, the most filthy and wretched of the w#>le was one in which 
the father was found working at his trade on the Sunday; his children 
having never, to their recoliection, been in a place of worship, and 
none of them taught even the alphabet. Instead, however, of working 
ena Sunday, itis much more commen to find men of this class of the 
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poor in bed at noon, and in a state of antoxication at night. Numer- 
ous as are still such instances of depravity, more than fifieen of them 
out of twenty wiil be found to have had no such instruction in early 
life, as is at present afforded by Sunday Schools Persons who have 
been for many years connected with these institutions, and have anx- 
jously traced the destination of many of the children that were for- 
merly under their care, can point out great numbers, who being 
grown up into life, are now good members of society; but they have 
never discovered any instance of one becoming a mendicant. Youthful 
beggars are found, with few exceptions, unable to read. It has ocCae 
sionally happened, that such children have applied fur admission to a 
Sunday School, sent by the kind interference of persons who have 
seen and pitied them in the streets, but they seldom remain many 
weeks; either they are disinclined to submit to the restraints which 
the discipline of a school imposes, or their worthless parents require 
their services on that day, as well as on others. Well reguiated Sun- 
day Schools are directly calculated to counteract the dispositions and 
habits that might lead to mendicity. In the course even of a few 
months after the lowest order of children have been admitted their 
very appearance is observed to undergo a decided improvement; they 
are uniformly cleaner and more tidily dressed; and their minds are 
evidently raised a degree further from the meanness and degradation 
of mendicants. But they do not, therefore, become assuming and 
impertinent; dn the contrary, the order and subjection to which they 
are trained, and the instruction they receive in their moral and re- 
ligious duties excite a more respectful behavior, and more correct 
feeling towards their superiors in general. The knowledge and 
moral influence of which the children thus partake, they communi- 
cate, in a greater or less degree, to all their various families Not 
unfrequently, too, the benefit, which in this way extends to the par- 
ents, is confirmed by a word of counsel] and admonition from a teacher, 
who calls, perhaps, to inquire after an absent child, or to afford relief 
in case of sickness. Through such means, multitudes of the poor, 
who were before notoriously vicious and profligate, and were among 
the most likely to become mendicants, are now not less remarkable 
for the virtues, by which families, and society at large are so much 
benefited. These remarks, in a great measure, apply to those day- 
schools in which the children are assembled on the Sunday, for moral 
and religious instruction; and are statedly conducted to public wor- 
ship. If required, proof could be afforded of every part of the state- 
ment. In a school established at Hoxton a few years ago, where there 
were a great number of very depraved poor, the moral improvement 
in the neighborhood is visible to all the inhabitants; and there are 
many instances which can be pointed out, of the most complete refor- 
mation in the morals and conduct of the parents, from the circum- 
stance of the children having been introduced into the schools. In 
some instances they have taught their parents to read; a little girl I 
could point out, has taught her mother to read. As a brarich of this 
school, another has been established at Haggerstone, a village at a 
Short distance, which was proverbial for depravity; there are a num- 
ber of brickmakers reside there, who are a most wretched set of 
beings; the face of that neighborhood is completely changed in the 
course of the last year or two; and it is ascribed by all to the institu- 
tion of the school there, Such is the ingenious benevolence of the 
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persons belonging to those scheols, of which I am not ohe at present, 
that they have formed societies for visiting children that are sick, 
belonging to the schools, or others; for it is well known that the sick. 
ness of children occasions a pressure upon the family. And the 
poor have expressed such surprise at the interest taken in their wel- 
fare, and the welfare of their children, that it has had the best possible 
effect. This I know cag be confirmed by positive proof of the good 
resulting from such institutions.” 


It will be found true, as a gencral rule, that in those communi- 
ties, where the Sabbath is strictly observed by a part of the people, 
and disregarded by another part, the worldly circumstances of the 
former class are vastly more eligible than those of the latter. 
Among the poor, who are dependent on their daily labor for sup- 
port, those are beyond measure the poorest, who attempt to save 
time and earn something by laboring on the Sabbath. Their 
tattered garments, their squalid and dirty appearance, their envi- 
ous and discontented looks, their murmuring dispositions, all pro- 
claim, in language not to be misunderstood, that temporal com- 
fort is not to be found by disobeying the known commands of God. 

Knowing, as every legislator in a Christian country may know, 
that the observance of the Sabvath tends powerfully to the promo- 
tion of virtue and happiness among men; that it adds to every 
domestic and social enjoyment; and that it is favorable to every 
great interest of the human family; how reasonable is it, that this 
holy institution should be protected by human laws; and that these 
laws, the result of wisdom and experience, should be enacted and 
enforced, till they should become entirely effectual. There is not 
a single position in political economy, which can be more firmly 
established in the mind of every candid man, than that the 
strict and universal observance of the Sabbath is in the highest 
degree conducive to the public prosperity. On no subject what- 
ever is the language of experience more explicit and decisive. 
Why then should there be any hesitation respecting the necessity 
of enforcing such an observance? Why any delay, when the most 
precious interests of the community are endangered? Why any 
doubt as to the question of duty? 

Wherever the obligations and advantages of the Sabbath are 
known, it is just as much the province and the duty of civil gov- 
ernment to punish Sabbath-breaking, as to punish theft or perjury. 
These crimes are all violations of the divine law, and at war with 
the welfare of the community; but particular instances of Sabbath- 
breaking are vastly more injurious to the community, than almost 
any instance of theft. The man who, in an elevated sphere of 
action, wantonly tramples on the Sabbath, and causes his family 
and servants to do the same, is chargeable with doing more to 
injure society, than could be done, in an equal time, by a whole 
gang of thieves. He manifests the same disregard of the divine 
authority, which is manifested by the thief, while he sets an ex- 
ample incomparably more contagious than that of stealing. As to 
the injury done to individuals by these different crimes, let a 
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judicious man determine, whether he would most dread to have 
his son robbed of property by a nightly depredator, or of morals 
by following the corrupting example of the Sabbath-breaker. 
Theft can never become a popular crime. As 1 is a direct inva- 
sion of private right, it will always be resisted. But multitudes 
are so stupid and short-sighted, as not to discover, that a con- 
tempt of divine institutions gradually and very rapidly destroys 
all moval principle, and prepares men to become gamblers, chgats, 
and thieves, as temptation is offered. ‘The rich man, who looks 
for nothing beyond the grave, and seeks only the secure enjoy- 
ment of his property on earth, acts under the most wretched 
infatuation, even respecting the attainment of his narrow wishes, if 
he is willing to destroy the influence of the Sabbath. He lends 
the whole weight of his example to tie promotion of immorality. 
if his servants become unfaithful, debauched, and intemperate; if 
the poor who surround him are disposed to plunder every thing 
within their reach; if he complains of a general want of principle 
among those to whom he is obliged to confide his affairs, he may 
blame himself for setting an example, which naturally produced 
all these evils. 

In short, the Sabbath is the noblest pillar in the beautiful and 
grand edifice of weil-regulated society. Whoever defaces it with 
sacrilegious hands is in morals a barbarian, incapable of discern- 
ing either utility or beauty. Whoever undermines it will bring 
upon his guilty head the building which it supports. Happy would 
it be if the comparatively innocent did not, in this case as in 
many others, suffer with the guilty. A. B. 


MASSACHUSETTS MISSIONARY SOCIETY. 


Tue friends of this Society, which has for seventeen years been 
engaged in sending the Gospel to the poor and destitute, need to be 
awakened to a just sense of its claims on their continued liberality. 
Other Societies are rising, and, by their very praise-worthy activ- 
ity, obtaining a great increase of patrons, friends, and means of 
usefulness, while the Massachusetts Missionary Society, one of the 
first of the kind established in this commonwealth, remains station- 
ary. The writer of these paragraphs rejoices in the success of 
every Society, which is designed to promote the happiness of man- 
kind; and he would discourage every species of rivalry, except a 
holy emulation in the blessed work of doing good. But the friends 
of that respectable institution, whose name has just been mentioned, 
ought to inquire of themselves, whether they have done all in its 
behalf, which might have been expected from them. 

Many of our brethren and fellow-citizens, in the newly-settled 
parts of the District of Maine, are destitute of the preaching of the 
Gospel, and must remain destitute for many years to come, unless 
they are supplied with missionaries. If left without Christian in- 
struction, the rising generation will be ignorant of religion, and 
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without any sense of its importance. There will be, in short, a 
general relapse into heathenism. I need not take up the time of 
readers in describing the tremendous evils of such a condition. 
What, then, should not be done to prevent its occurrence? How 
great should be the sacrifices, how unwearied the labors, how in- 
cessant the prayers of Christians to preserve all the unspeakable 
blessings of Christianity to a rising country of great extent and 
inpértance. Besides the people of Maine, who seem to have a 
peculiar claim upon us, there are vast multitudes in other parts of 
our country, who are in like necessitous circumstances. 

From viewing the spiritual wants of our countrymen, and con- 
trasting what is actually done for their relief with what might be 
done by the professed friends of Christ, it is impossible to avoid 
the conclusion, that Christians are greatly defective in their duty. 
It is in the power of professed Christians, in some one of the wealth- 
iest counties in this state, to support a hundred missionaries through 
the whole year, if so many suitable persons could be found; and 
all this without impoverishing themselyes, or denying themselves 
a single comfort of life. This could easily be shown by descend- 
ing to particulars. Some persons give two dollars a year, whe 
ought to give ten, twenty, or fifty; and many give nothing, who 
ought to give their fifties and their hundreds. Nothing is more 
common than to underrate the extent of charitable duties. But how 
lamentable will it appear, in the day of judgment, to witness the 
disclosures, which will then be made, of the apathy, and luke- 
warmness, With which spiritual wants are regarded by multitudes, 
who think they are spiritually-minded, and the partakers of a 
new and spiritual life. Ah, how feeble, how inoperative, how 
sluggish is the Christianity of too many, who bear the Christian 
name. How narrow their minds, how close their hands, how 
callous their hearts. A few deserve praise for their liberality; but 
the great body, even of real Christians, are but babes in the works 
and the sacrifices of benevolence. 

Most of those, who wish well to enlarged plans and efforts of 
charity, are not sufficiently aware of the importance of doing now 
what they will perhaps acknowledge to be their duty at some fu- 
ture time. Though they have property enough to spare hand- 
some donations to twenty charitable designs; yet they have not 
so much ready money, perhaps, as they expected to have; or their 
business has not been so prosperous the year past, as they hoped it 
would be; or they have experienced some losses at sea, or by 
vad debis: or their private expenses have been larger than they 
anticipated. ‘They think, however, that future years will be more 
prosperous, and then they intend to give more liberally than they 
can make up their minds to do at present. They seem not to 
consider, that future years may never arrive to them; that should 
they live, they may be less able to do good hereafter than at 
present; and that many, who are now in perishing need of their 
assistance, will certainly be beyond the reach of their good inten- 
tions, if deferred for a single year. 
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It is doubtless true, that the changes of human affairs very 
frequently diminish the ability of charitable and well-disposed 
persons; but it is-equally true, that many deceive themselves by 
intending to do good at some future time on a large scale, which 
time is always put off, till they shall have supplied all their real 
and imaginary wants; and as this last achievement is not easily 
accomplished, they defer, and defer, and defer, till they are sud- 
denly removed from this scene of action, and are obliged to give 
an account of neglected opportunities, and an unfaithful stew- 
ardship. 

The late illustrious Richard Reynolds, whose name will shed a 

erpetual lustre on the place of his residence and the age in 
which he lived, and will be jeined with the names of Howard and 
Thornton by admiring posterity, set a very small value on char- 
itable designs to be executed at some future time. His maxim 
was to spend his money, even his whole income, reserving to 
himself bare necessaries, in relieving the present wants of the des- 
titute. Let the friends of missionary exertions well consider the 
importunate wants of the destitute, and, under the direction of 
enlightened consciences, let them act accordingly. A. B. 


CORBAN SOCIETY. 


Havine been acquainted with the proceedings of the Corban So- 
ciety, and impressed with the importance of its object, 1 am in- 
duced to make the following statement, with a hope that it may 
excite a more general attention to the situation of those, who, with 
scanty means of support, are laboring to prepare themselves to 
preach the gospel. 

This seciety, composed of ladies in Boston, has for its object the 
assistance of indigent young men, who are engaged in the study 
of divinity. It appears, from a record of its proceedings, that 
since its establishment in 1811, ninety-eight students, of the above 
description, belonging to various parts of New England, have 
received assistance from its bounty. 

Though the number of its members has always been small, 
(originally 29, at present 78,) yet its benefactions in money and 
articles of clothing, amount to $1,680; a sum, which bears honor- 
able testimony to tie liberality of its members, and claims the 
gratitude of those, who have been benefited by its charity. 

At a time, when so many benevolent plans solicit Christian 
patronage, it would be wrong to propose any additional ones, with- 
out a full conviction of their utility. On this prineiple, the writer 
is persuaded, that the object of the Corban Society may justly be 
recommended to the atteniton of the benevolent. 

It is hardly necessary to state, that there are many who need 
such assistance as this seciety is designed to afford; and for want 
of it, must either postpone their studies, preparatory to the sacred 
office, or pursue them in very embarrassed circumstances, Most 
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of those, who are designed for the ministry, commence their studies 
with little or no property; of course, when they leave college, they 





must be in debt. Notwithstanding the provision that is made jn 
some of our charitable establisiiments to defray the expense of 





board and tuition, they must, in a course of preparatory study, 
incur considerable additional expense, to meet which they have no 
means. Many have it notin their power to borrow money; and if 
they had, still they cannot hi lp feeling unwilling to borrow, with- 
out the means of paying. ‘They are sensible of the uncertainty 
of life, and that if they should die, whilst preparing for the minis. 
iry, their creditors would suffer loss and the cause of religion be 
injured. Besides, a state of debt is a state of perplexity. Dis- 
guise it as you please, still itis an evil. Nothing can be more 
sinking to the student, than tie perplexity of wants that he can- 
not supply, and the pressure of debts which he cannot pay. It 
unnerves the vigor of his mind, drinks up his spirits, and utterly 
unfits him to pursue the studies, which are to prepare him for his 
future labors. Nor can he find much relief in the prospect before 
him. However desirable the sacred office may be in some respects, 
it certainly cannot be coveted as a source of wealth. In most 
cases, it barely supplies present wants, without affording any means 
of cancelling former debts. | 

Without property, without books, and pressed down with debt, 
he must have fortitude indeed, who, in such circumstances, enters 
upon an oflice, whose duties forbid his attending to pecuniary af- 
fairs, and require of him an entire consecration of his time, his 
talents, and his all. 

To prevent, in some measure, these evils, and to enable students 
to prepare for the sacred oflice, free from the discouragements of 
want, is the design of the Corban Society; and it has set an 
example of Christian liberality very worthy of imitation.* The 
design is important: and may well claim a larger share of patron- 
age than it has hitherto received; especially when it is considered, 
that it may be promoted without interfering with any other plans 
of beneficence. Many may easily supply articles of clothing, who 
would find it very inconvenient to give money. 

Charity bestowed for this purpose will not merely supply the 
temporal wants of those who are preparing for the ministry; it 
will, we may reasonably hope, make them better Christians and 
better ministers. ‘The thought of being assisted by Christian 
charity, must awaken sentiments of pious gratitude, and excite 
those, who are thus aided, to be more diligent and active in the 
service of the Redeemer. 

Whilst they are enabled to obtain a suitable preparation for the 
great work, they will be encouraged to press forward, by an as- 
surance that they have the good wishes and prayers of those who 
are careful to supply their temporal necessities. A pious mind 


* We are happy to state that ladies in Hartford, Litchfield, Chatham, Richmond, and 
some other towns, have recently contributed very generously for the purpose here 
recommended. 
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cannot be insensible to the obligation which charity imposes; and 
if the present unprecedented liberality in assisting indigent young 
men to obtain an education, does not excite in them peculiar de- 
votedness to God,—does not render them unusually active in the 
service of Christ, great must be their guilt. ‘They are bound by 
every tie of gratitude and duty, to be wholly devoted. The de- 
sign of the Corban Society is also directly calculated to forward 
the great object of the American Education Society:—a Society, 
which promises a brighter day to the church, and well deserves 
the prayers and patronage of every person, who regards the pres- 
ent or future happiness of his fellow men. It is therefore earnestly 
recommended that societies of females should be formed, whose 
object it shall be to assist indigent young men who are preparing 
for the ministry. Such societies, when formed, may act either as 
auxiliary to the Corban Society, or independently of it. Insome 
cases, it will be convenient to make the treasury of the Corban 
Society a kind of deposit;—ia others, it will be preferable for each 
society to select the objects of its charity; and, instead of con- 
fining its favors to students in theology, to extend them to the 
needy and deserving in the various stages of education. 

There are many pious youth in our academies and colleges, whose 
situation is truly necessitous. ‘They are destitute of property, 
and find it very difficult to furnish themselves with clothes, May 
not something be done for the assistance of such? Is it not the 
duty of those, whom God has blessed with the means of giving, te 
enable others who have devoted themselves to the service of the 
church, to prepare for their future labors, free from the embar- 
rassments of want? Itis hoped, that barely presenting this subject 
will be sufficient to engage the attention of that part of society, 
whose numerous charities have already so richly blessed the 
church, A. E. 


REVIEWS. 


XCVIT. An Oration, pronounced on the evening of the 5th of February, 
before the Alumni of Yale College, resident in the city of New York, in 
commemoration’ of their late President, Timothy Dwight, D.D. LL.D. By 
GARDINER Sprinc, A. M. Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in 
the city of New York. N.Y. Dodge & Sayre, 1817. pp. 35. 


Ne office can be more grateful than that of celebrating the virtues 
and prolonging the memory of a revered friend and benefactor, 
whose life was one continued series of important services te the 
world, and whose death merely the translation to a higher sphere 
of action and enjoyment. The first emotions, at the decease of 
such a friend, are doubtless those of grief; but when the mind has 
had time, to fortify itself with Christian principles, it is filled with 
gratitude for the past, and with joy while it contemplates the ex- 
alted felicity of heaveg. The friends of the late Dr. Dwight, 
however intensely they may feel the bereavement occasioned by 
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his death, are favored with many topics of pleasing contemplation, 
The vigor and success with which his distinguished faculties were 
employed in some great and useful pursuit; the uninterrupted 
tenor of his exertions; and the completion of the principal works, 
which he had ever designed to publish, are circumstances on 
which the mind will dwell with great satisfaction. 

Our readers were informed, soon after the death of Dr. Dwight, 
that the Alumni of Yale Coilege, residing in the city of New York, 
assembled by previous appointment to take suitable notice of that 
afflicting event. Mr. Spring was requested to express their com- 
mon feelings on the occasion; which office he performed by de- 
livering the oration before us. We did not take up this article 
with the design of entering into a minute criticism; for, on a 
subject so solemn and interesting to us, we should feel little in- 
clined to weigh words and sentences. Nor do we intend to seize 
the opportunity to present our own view of the life and character 
of this great man, whose memory was thus affectionately honored 
by his pupils. This we have designed to attempt, in an article 
by itself; but a fear that we should not do justice to the subject 
has hitherto kept us from attempting it. 

Mr. Spring commences his discourse by inquiring into the na- 
ture of real greatness; and shows, at considerable length, that 
true religion is necessary to the highest cultivation of the intel- 
lectual powers: and especially to that uniform, consistent and 
happy display of energy and benevolence, which may properly be 
said to constitute » great character. He then traces some of the 
principal outlines of the life and character of his revered instructor 
and friend, gives an interesting description of the closing scene, 
and concludes with a brief exhortation to his fellow-mourners. In 
the warm attachment, which Mr. S. expressed to the person of 
the deceased, he was anticipated by the unanimous voice and 
spontaneous feelings of those, who have enjoyed the parental in- 
structions and profited by the excellent example of this celebrated 
teacher. 

The following paragraph contains a just description of Dr. 
Dwight’s intellectual powers. 


“Tt will not be questioned that the natural capacity of Dr. Dwight 
was of the frst order Though there have been men of surpassing 
eminence in some one trait of mental exceilence, yet very few men 
combined such vigor and vivacity of intellect, such native good 
sense and inexhaustible invention. The original traits of his mind, 
when cultivated by education and purified by grace, qualified him 
ina peculiar manner tobe great Very rarely has he been seen in the 
company of intelligent men, where he was not felt to be the first 
man init. He saw almost by intuition. To those especiaily who 
were conversant with the efforts of his mind, in its most free and 
familiar operation-, the process of his thoughts scemed like the 
rapid passage of light from the sun. Pew men had more perfect 
command of the powers they possessed, whether of argument, per- 
suasion, wit, or fancy. The quickness and variety of his perceptions, 
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the fluency of correct and eloquent expression, together with the 
prodigious compass of thought, of which the public have had se 
many specimens, furnish a splendid proof of bright and glowing 
genius.” p. i6. 


It is not always the case, that the retired and domestic charac- 
ter of great men corresponds with their public reputation; but, 
in the instance before us, the more intimate the acquaintance the 
more affectionate and cordial was the attachment. 


“The combined influence of a cultivated mind and sanctified heart, 
was delightfully developed in some of the general traits of Dr. 
Dwight’s more retired character. Strong in his attachments, affable 
and sweet in his manners, he appeared uncommonly excellent in the 
various relations of life. Asason, he was always affectionate and 
dutiful; as a husband, a father, a master, his family regarded him 
with the highest affection, reverence and delight. I cannot here 
withhold the remark, that it was one of the privileges of the students 
of Yale College, to have exhibited before them in the family of 
their President, one of the most alluring examples of domestic 
wisdom, regularity, industry, and kindness. As a friend, the number, 
the select character, and the steadfastness of his friends, are the 
highest evidence of bis worth. As the friend of young men, his 
character was almost without a parallel. As a friend of the poor, 
ne will not soon be torgotien. His charities were as extensive as 
those of almost any man with the same means. His generosity of 
feeling was like sunshine. No proper object of munificence ever 
went from his door without relief. He was “not forgetful to enter- 
tain strangers.” Thousands are witnesses of his hospitality.” p. 20. 


We can make but one more quotation, an’ that relates to the 
character of the deceased as a Christian minister. 


“I need not say, that it is in the character ofa Christian Minister 
that the Alumni of Yale will never forget Dr [:wight. He wifolded 
a system of truth, opposed indeed by the world, but between the 
distinguishing features of which and the efficient operation of the 
Holy Spirit upon the heart, the Father of mercies has instituted a 
happy connexion. Under his preaching, it pleased the great Head 
of the Church to visit Yale College with five seasons of the speejal 
out-pourings of the Spirit of God. Three of these revivals of religion 
were of inconsiderable extent, each adding not more than twenty-five 
or thirty to the College Church. The two others, one in 1802, and the 
other in 1815, were more deep and genera]. During the former, about 
one half the College, during the latter, about fifty of their number made 
a public profession of religion. No dpconsiderable portion of the 
youthful ministry of reconciliation in our country, and especially in 
New England and the western parts of the State of New-York, are 
the fruit of these revivals.” pp. 29, 30. 


It has been supposed, by persons unacquainted with Dr. Dwight, 
that Mr. Spring may have been biassed, by affection for a-beloved 
instructor, to make an extravagant estimate of his acknowledged 
excellent qualities. We can assure such persons, that if there & 
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any bias in the case, it is so general as to influence almost all 
the numerous pupils, and intimate friends of the late President; a 
circumstance, which of itself would confer lasting honor on the 
memory of any man. But the fact is, that Dr. Dwight’s real 
character was easily known; and, where known, was universally 
admired, It will long be remembered in this country; and will 
promote the cause of virtue and truth in succeeding generations, 


XCVIII. First Report of the Sunday School Union Society, for the year 
ending February, 1817. New York; J. Seymour. pp. 44. 


Tue institution of Sunday Schools, (or Sabbath Schools, as we 
much prefer to call them,) is one of the great works of beneficence, 
which distinguish the present day. ‘They would be rendered un- 
necessary by a perfect system of edacaiion; but wherever children 
are brought up in ignorance, and exposed to vicious and irreligious 
exainples, Sabbath schools seem the first and the most efficacious 
means of correcting the evil. Many conscientious persons have 
objected to them as violating the Sabbath, by appropriating it toa 
secular employment. For ourselves we are not backward to ac- 
knowledge, that we sheuld be opposed to them, if designed merely 
to save time, or to confer only the secular benefits of education. 
As works of useful labor they cannot be justified; but as neces- 
sary works of mercy, they may clearly come within our Savior’s 
explanation of the fourth commandment. ‘Thus, for instance, in 
a community where a¥ the children regularly attend school through 
the week, there is no proper occasion for their assembling to learn 
to read on the Sabbath; though, even in such cases, a short meeting 
to repeat passages of Scripture, and receive appropriate religious 
instructions, might be attended with the best effects. But the great 
advantage of Sabbath sciocis is experienced in populous towns, 
where multitudes of children are destitute of instruction, and ex- 
posed to all the malignant influence of the most depraved exam- 
ples. - Instances bave been extremely numerous of children sought 
for in the very haunts of vice, brought to enjoy a regular course 
of religious instruction, and their torpid consciences awakened to 
fe and activity, their minds expanded and enlightened, their con- 
dact reformed, and their whole appearance and demeanor changed. 
in some cases, there is reason tu hope that the heart has been re- 
newed, and the soul prepared for heaven. . 
The Report before us is a very interesting document. The de- 
tail of facts, arguments, and encouraging circumstances, drawn up 
by Mr. Lord, the Secretary, and read to the Society at the annual 
meeting, is peculiarly worthy of attention. From this paper it 
appears, that during the first quarter of the Socicty’s operations, 
23 schools were opened, conducted by 50 superintendents and 17 
teachers, and containing more than 2,000 learners. In the third 
quarter there were 28 schools and 3,000 scholars; and in the fourth 
quarter, notwithstanding the inclemency of the weather, the num- 
her of teachers and learners had been somewhat augmented. By 
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the aid of this Society, and of the «“New York Female Union So- 
cietv for the promotion of Sabbath Schools,”’ more than 5,000 learn- 
ers, of whom about one tenth were adults, assembled on the Sab- 
bath under the direction of 500 instructors and superintendents. 
The use of having so many instructors is found in being able to 
divide each school into many classes, and thus having all the chil- 
dren employed in learning at once. 

The most obvious and general advantages of Sabbath schools are — 
guch as relate te the children, their parents, the instructors, and — 
society at large. 

1. ‘Khe chiidven are almost immediately improved in their ap- 
pearance, habits, and feelings. They are conscious of being raised 
in the scale of existence; and are grateful for that attention and 
kindness, which they receive from their superiors. They are 
stimulated to make as much progress as possible in their learning; 
and in this way employ their leisure hours in study during the 
week. They gradually imbibe a sincere respect for virtue and 
virtuous men; a respect which is often a powerful preservative 
fron vice. They are conducted to the house of God, and 
taught to regard the Sabbath as a holy day, consecrated to be- 
nevolence and picty. But, in the abodes of poverty and vice, none 
of these blessings would have reached them, had it not been for 
these schools, 

2, The parents cannot but see tle improvement of their children, 
and be pleased with their docility and amiableness. Seeing this, 
they are often induced to read themselves, to become more regular 
in their habits, and to attend divine worship. In all such cases, 
the condition of the family is greatly meliorated. 

3. The instructors learn patience, humility, and self-denial. 
They sympathize with the suffering poor, and lament the miseries 
of vice and impiety. They form the most delightful of all habits, 
the habit of doing good. In teaching the momentous truths of re- 
ligion to childrens they not unfrequently bring these truths home 
to their own consciences; and instances are mentioned, in the Re- 
port before us, of their being thus brought to a saving knowledge 
of the Gospel. : 

4, Society is greatly benefited by the moral and religious in- 
struction of the children of the poor. Idleness, vagrancy, intem- 
perance, mendicity, profaneness, and Sabbath-breaking are pre- 
vented; and many industrious and virtuous citizens are raised up 
from among those, who would otherwise have become a nuisance 
and a burden. ‘These happy effects are stated to be already per- 
ceptible in the city of New York, after a single year’s experience 
of the benefits of Sabbath schools. Who does not wish success to 
such exertions? Who does not congratulate the principal agents in 
such a labor of love, and pray that they may receive all that en- 
couragement, which, even in this unpropitious world, usually at- 
tends persevering and faithful efforts to promote the welfare ef 
mankind? 


Von. XI. ab 
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The expenses of this establishment, during the year past, were 
somewhat less than $2,000. 


We quote the greater part of a speech delivered at the annual 
meeting by J. Buchanan, Esq. the British consul at New York, 
both on account of the interesting facts which it contains and the 
pious feelings which it expresses. 


“Sir—I have the henor of seconding the motion of the Rev. gen. 
tleman, and upon any other occasion, I should feel a delicacy ‘in 
adding an observation; but the subject is inexhaustible, and one in 
which I have been engaged for ten years; and if there are periods in 
my life, the retrespect of which affords satisfaction, | contemplate 
none with more true pleasure, than those in which I was so engaged. 
Sir, this, the first Anniversary of this Institution, will form an epoch 
in your life, in the history of this city, and in the lives of those con- 
nected with this Society. What has brought us all here this night? 
What has given rise to this Institution? It may be referred to man; 
but, sir, it is the work of the Almighty. Whence have arisen Bible 
Societies in our day? Missionary efforts in our day? the education of 
the poor in our day? These events are all concurring to accomplish 
one great and glorious object—the extension of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, and are the fulfilment of that prophecy, wherein God declared, 
that “the knowledge of the Lord should cover the earth,” &c. Mark, 
sir, that 1800 years have passed without any such exertions as those 
adverted to; yet we cannot reproach our forefathers with want of zeal; 
but now the whole world is, as it were, moved with a zeal peculiar 
in our day and generation. This marks the Spirit of God operating 
in the earth. We are assembled here, sir, not for the purpose of 
discussing subjects that may prove advantageous alone for the present 
day. No, no! they have a reference both to the temporal and eternal 
interests not only of the present, bat of succeeding generations. The 
importance of the objects of this Society, I would endeavor to en- 
force by bearing testimony, not to what I have heard, but to what I 
have known. I will take the liberty to relate as briefly as I can, a few, 
out of many instances of the blessed effects of Sunday Schools. 

“A little girl, (Ann Colgan,) about 13 years of age, had never been 
at school. She felt ashamed to goand begin, at that age, to learn her 
A, B,C. She was induced to attend a Sunday School, and was en- 
couraged; her capacity and attention were great; in a few months 
she was able to read, and she afterwards taught her father, (a black- 
smith,) and four of her brothers and sisters to read the Bible. Anothe: 
girl, (Mary Mean,) was induced at 16 years of age to attend; ina 
short time she read; and in one year committed to memory between 
thirty and forty chapters, I know instances of children at Sunday 
Schools, who were required to prove from the Scriptures, that lying 
ang swearing were contrary to the word of God, reading the entire 
Scriptures, and marking all the passages that referred, (in their judg- 
ment,) to these crimes—crimes, alas! so common, that it is not to 
be wondered at, if the practice was not considered sinful by poor 
neglected children. A father of a child who had been thus e ngaged, 


declared to me, that the exertion of his little boy searching the Scrip- 


(ures to prove swearing was a crime against God, produced such re- 
morse in his (the father’s) mind, that he was led to abhor it. 
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«Sir, the exertions the Report exhibits, and which have been made 
the first year in this city are truly cheering; and, if my recollection 
serves me right, exceed any that have taken place elsewhere in the 
first year. It appears 500 persons are engaged gratuitously as teach- 
ers; how important their work! sowing the seed of eternal life in 
the minds of five thousand youths! 

«J will pass to another part of the Report, which refers to teaching 
adults. On the importance of this part of their labors, permit me 
to make an observation to teachers. There is a natural backward- 
ness in grown-up persons to commence to learn to read, conceiving 
such attempts hopeless: it rests with you, who attend the schools, to 
overcome this timidity. As an inducement, I will mention the case 
of a William Greer, who, between 45 and 50, having bought in the 
market the last speech of a felon condemned to be hanged, brought it 
home, and as he could not read, he brought a poor little boy into the 
house to read the speech to his wife and himself, which, when the lad 
had done, Greer said to his wife, “Well, Margaret, I have but the one 
cow, and I would give her could I but read that speech as we}] as 
that boy.” The wife urged him to begin; he did so, and though a la- 
boring man, he learned to read the Bible: that blessed book became 
his study and his consolation, as ] saw him on his death bed, when he 
rejoiced in the atonement for sinners made by the Lord of life and 
glory. Where the teacher can infuse into the mind of the pupil an 
earnest desire to learn, there is no fear of success, and indeed somany 
instances of the blessed effects of Sunday teaching have come before 
me, that I verily believe the Lord, in a peculiar manner, will bless 
exertions on that day, where his glory is had in view. In many 
countries peculiar privileges are attached to induce attention to edu- 
cation. In Sweden, I have been informed, that without being able to 
read, a person cannot become a witness in a court of justice, nor 
will they be allowed to marry. 3 

“Sir, no part of the exertions of this Institution affords me more 
pleasure, than to hear from the Report, that the Scriptures are read 
in the schools. I would earnestly recommend that portions of the 
word of God shculd be committed to memory by the children; it is 
sowing the sound seed, even the incorruptible seed, the word of 
God; that certainly will produce fruit tothe glory of God. I will not 
detain the meeting, by relating the many glorious results from this 
practice that I have been a witness to. It may be alleged, these 
poor children have not time. I know instances of what can be done 
in this way, that exceed the conception of all who have not seen the 
attempt. I will just mention a girl, Margaret Finton, about i5 or 16 
years of age, who never committed a chapter in her life previous to 
attending a Sunday School, and who had her daily task of spinning to 
perform. She contrived to fix her Bible before her on the wheel, and 
in this way, within one year, she repeated ata Sunday School 193 
chapters; many others the entire Psalms, and few in the school did 
not exceed ten chapters. A Testament was the premium for those 
who repeated the three first chapters of Jehn, and a Bible for those 
who committed fourteen chapters. One word more to you, gentle- 
men, who are by your exertions fulfilling the benevolent intentions of 
the friends of this Institution. You differ from all othcr teachers in 
this city. They have pecuniary motives, worldly advantage to stimu- 
Jate them; while those of you who have, and may I hope all of yoy 
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have, the glory of God in view, in attending to the poor and the ig. 
norant, sow the incorruptible, the imperishable Word of Life, and you 
will be blessed in your Jabors. I hope the time is not distant, when I 
shall feel honored by aiding in your labors, which distance has 
hitherto prevented. May God Almighty bless your labors. I wish 
inthe sincerity of my heat, all manner of success to attend your 
exertions under the auspices of this Society.” pp. 36—38. 


XCIX. An Apology for Religious Conferences: or, a Letter addressed 
to the Kev. Aaron Lancrofi, LD. D. Oe. containing some Remarks ona 
Discourse, (Fc. on the fourth commandment, Ly HNocw Ponn, Pastor 
of the Cong . egational churchin Ward. Worcester; W. Manning, March, 
1817. pp. S32. 


Since the publication of our last number we have received a copy 
of the Letter, whose title-page is here given. As it was written 
independently of our Review, and as the same arguments and 
passages of Scripture are relied upon by Mr. Pond as we broughit 
forward, Dr. Bancroft will be induced, we hope, at Jeast to con- 
sider the subject again. ‘Khe writer of this letter had room for 
several topics and proofs, which our limits compelled us to omit. 
To say that he has refuted Dr. Bancroft is saying very little; 
but he has done more: he has furnished a defence ef conferences, 
which will be able to resist a much more powerful attack, than the 
one which we now have in view. ‘The quotations, which he has 
introduced from President “dwards and otlcrs, are very weighty, 
and, indeed, absolutely w cisive on several points. 

The argument of Dr. B. from the fourth commandment will 
never have any credit attached to it. All the members of the party 
to which Dr. B. lends his influence, whose opin. is we have heard, 
speak of that argument as extremely futile. 

The temper displayed by Mr. Pond is mild and conciliatory; 
his views are modestly expressed; and, though his style might be 
improved, and his letter somewhat abridged without loss, he has 
rendered a real service to the cause of religion. We quote his 
second argument in favor of conferences as a favorable specimen. 


“Religious conferences are promotive of mutual instruction. 

“An interchange of ideas facilitates the acquisition of knowledge. 
In this view, religious conference seems to possess advantages su- 
perior to every other means of religious ins:ruction. The friends 
of God have, in many points, been differently taue ht What one 
knows, another may not know; and of that, concernin 2 which one has 
a perfect comprehension, another my have but feeble and indistinct 
conceptions. Hence, by frequently meeting together, and freely im- 
parting to each other their several views, they will naturally acquire 
the most impurtant religious knowledge. 

“In meetings for religious conference persons are at libertv to 
make inquiries, and to suggest objections; or they may express their 
sentiments, and submit tiem to the examination of others. Ifa pub- 
lic teacher has left any thing in the dark, he may here explain it; if 
he has led into any mistakes, he may here rectify them; or if he finds 
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any of his flock imbibing erroneous principles, he may bere warn 
them of their danger, and point them to the way oftruth. Here both 
the awakened and the stupid, the joyful and the desponding, the sin- 
ner and the saint, may freely express their feelings; and thus much 
may be learned concerning the operations of the Spirit, the wiles of 
the adversary, and the treacherous workings of the human heart. 

“On almost every other subject, which has exercised the human 
mind, learners have formed themselves into associations, and have 
held .heir meetings, for the purpese of mutual conference and in- 
struction. Is religious knowledge, then, the only kind which cannot 
be acquired in this way? I beg you, Sir, to review the subject; and I 
fitter myself that you will perceive that, by attending properly upon 
religious conferences, persons may greatly increase their stock ot 
religious knowledge.” pp. 17, 18. 


RELIGIGUS INTELLIGENCE, 
LETTERS FROM THE AMERICAN MISSIONARIES, 


Tue following passages are extracicd froma letter written by Messrs, 
Hall and Newell to the Rey. Dr. Worcester, dated July 6, 1816. 


«Rev. and dear Sir, 

“BreroreE the writing of this letter, we did hope to receive later in- 
telligence from our brethren at Ceylon. Their last letter to us was 
of May 25th. They hed then decided on brother Bardwell’s joining 
us. In regard to stations for the other four brethren, they were un- 
decided as to the expediency of their all settling in Jaffna. In con- 
sequence of Mr. Ringictaube’s resignation, there 1s now an opening for 
one oF more missionaries, in Travancore. Possibly some of our 
brethren may gain an entrance there. 

“We have strong hopes, that brother Bardwell will be allowed to 
stay with us. Circumstances wil! plead powerfully for it. By the 
time he arrives here, (for he cannot leave Ceylon during the present 
meonsoon,) we expect to be ready to commence printing, and shall 
therefore be in obvious and urgent need of him. 

“We rejoice to know, that the Board have more missionaries at 

their disposal. We may well hope to see them, trom time to time, 
coming from America to this desolate part of the world. 
“Placed as we are, in a situation peculiarly favorable for collecting 
information concerning many places, we feel compelled, both by duty 
and inciination, to be continually collecting all the knowledge we can; 
and to communicate our views to the Board. We have already writ- 
ten at considerable length concerning Western Asia. ‘here we see 
a field vast in extent, urgent in its claims, encouraging in its pros- 
pects, and almost untouched by missionary hands. 

“We have conversed with intelligent men, who have visited Alex- 
andria, Cairo, Constantinople, the shores of the Red Sea, Palestine, 
Syria, Bussora, Busheer, and other parts of Persia and Arabia. Al] 
that we have been able to collect from every quarter has only served 
the more to convince us of the practicability and importance of mis- 
sions to Arabia, Persia, and the eastern provinces of the Russian em- 
pire, bordering on China. 
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“Translations into the Persian and Arabic languages, scem to prom. 
ise more usefulness, than translations into almost any other eastern 
Janguages. The reasons are obvious. 

“The Board, being a Porcign Hible Soctety, as well as a Missionary 
Society, has peculiar advantages for taking up these languages It 
has the money, and can procure aé/e men; and such men are pecu- 
liarly desirable in those fields. How easily four missionaries might 
be sent to prepare for translating into cach of these languages, in 
the first instance, and immediately too, if so many suitable men could 
be spared for these purposes. Torthe Arabic four; two to Cairo and 
two to Bussora: For the Persian four, two to Busheer, Shiraz, or 
Ispahan, and two to the north western parts of Persia,now under the 
Russian government. : 

“There can be no reasonable doubt, that missionaries might se- 
curely remain at all these places; at least solong as they were qui- 
etly learning the languages, and translating the Scriptures. And 
while they were executing this very imporiant work, they would be 
under the highest advantages for ascertaining what further mission- 
ary establishments would be expedient or practicable, and for pro- 
moting the cause generaliy as lterary correspondents. This last con- 
sideration is, of itself, in the view of the late Dr. Buchanan, and of the 
Church Missionary Socjety, sufficient to justily similar establishments. 
Besides, these languages being spoken toa great extent, and by many 
Christians as well as Mahemetans, should the missionaries, after 
translating the Scriptures, find it necessary, they might remove to 
some other region where the languages are spoken, and where they 
might preach publicly without apprehensien of evil. 

“There are two considerations, which give a very great importance 
to the eastern provinces of the Russian empire. They offer stations 
on the borders of Thibet and China; stations, which may afford a very 
intimate connexion and intereourse with that supposed inaccessible 
and most populous quarter of the globe. At such stations, how much 
might be done for China, as well as for the Russian provinces. 

“Acuin; these provinces are under a government well known to be 
friendly to the propagation of Christianity and partial to America. 

“As to our concerns in Bombay, we have nothing new to add. 
Things continue to goon in the same train. To-day the translation 
of Luke’s Gospel has been completed. Our schools are gradually 
increasing. We have agreed with a man to open a fourth school in 


the course of a few days. 


“We shali send our journal, letters, and several other things by 
the Fawn, capt. Austin. 
‘We remain, dear Sir, 
“Your brethren and fellow servants, 
Gorvon HaLtL, 
S. NEWELL.” 


The following extracts are from a letter dated Sept. SO, 1816, and con- 
tain the latest intelligence from the missionaries. 


“Rev. & dear Sir, 

“Our last of July 12th, was forwarded by the Fawn, of Boston. By 
the same opportunity we forwarded to you our journal up to that time, 
and also a trunk of bovuks, principally Arabic and Persian. We send 
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our present communications by way of Calcutta, with the hope that 
they may reach you sooner than they would via London. Since we 
wrote last, we have had the satisfaction of hearing, that our brethren in 
Ceylon have obtained the sanction of government to their settlement 
in Jaffna, the place of their choice. They were to proceed thither 
from Colombo as soon as the season would permit. We expect soon 
to hear of their final settlement. Brother Bardwell is to come to this 
place by the first opportunity. The most favorable season for coming 
is at hand, and we are expecting to see him shortly. We are also in 
expectation of receiving our Mahratta types and press by the next 
ships from Bengal. We hope to commence printing early in the en- 
suing year. 

“Our schools continue about in the same state,as when we wrote 
last; for though we have since that time opened a third school, the 
number of boys, on the whole, has not been increased. The rainy 
season, which is just now closing, is unfavorable to their attendance. 
We hope the number of pupils will be greater the ensuing season. 

“We continue to preash almost every day to the heathen, in their 
own houses, at their temples, or by the way side, as we find oppor- 
tunity; but we have not yet been able to collect a congrega- 
tion to attend statedly at one place. We intend to make an 
effort to do this soon. Should we succeed in this attempt, we 
shall be able to introduce those interesting and important parts of 
public worship, prayer and firaise, which we are now obliged to 
omit. It would also enable us to communicate our instructions more 
in the form of a regular discourse, than we can do at present. We 
have for some time past held a little meeting on Sabbath morning 
among the poor, to whom we formerly used to preach in English. 
We found that they did not attend either the Scotch or English 
church, and as they professed to be willing to come together, in their 
own neighborhood, on the Sabbath, for religious instruction, we 
thought they ought not to be neglected. They are but few in num- 
ber, not more than 15 or 20 men with some women and children, and 
itis seldom that more than 8 or 10 of them attend at one time. We 
samnot say that we have much expectation, at present, of collecting 
any considerable number of persons, to whom we can preach in 
English. This need not discourage us at all. The great business 
for which we came hither, is to preach the Gospel to those among 
whom Christ has not been named. In this respect we have an open 
door, and more work within the compass of a few miles, than would 
suffice for twenty preachers. 

“Since we wrote last, the number of laborers in this part of the 
vineyard has been considerably increased by the arrival of chaplains 
and missionaries of different denominations. Two chaplains, and a mis- 
sionary of the Wesleyan connexion, have arrived in Bombay; several 
chaplains and six missionaries from the London Society at Madras; 
and four or five Wesleyan missionaries in Ceylon. Thus the number 
of laborers is increasing; but still there is room. 

“The state of our pecuniary affairs you will learn from our com- 
munications of this date te Mr. Evarts. We shall endeavor in fu- 
ire to write you regularly as often at least as once a quarter. 

“We remain, kc. 
G. Hatt, 
S. Newer,” 
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The latest intelligence from the missionaries in Ceylon is contained 
in the following extracts from a letter written by Mr. Poor to his 
mother, dated June 20, .816. 


“Within a few days, several important decisions have taken place 
in our affairs; and now an opportunity offers, if letters be immediately 
written, of sending to Calcutta by private conveyance. Though the 
present isan unusually busy season, I hope to be able to write one 
letter, and give you a short account of what has taken place since our 
residence here. Ou reviewing the past, the prevailing sentiment of 

my heart, I would hope, is gratitude to God for the great degree of 
prosperity that has hitherto attended us in our great work; and for 
the pleasing prospects that are now opening before us. 

‘Immediately on our arrival, we obtained a commecious house for 
$12 per month, which is very convenient for our large fantily. As 
a body, we have enjoyed better health than persons generally do on 
their arrival in this country. When we arrived here we supposed 
that, in consequence of the prevailing monsgon, we should be unable 
to leave this place short of five or six months. We immediately ap- 
plicd to government, and obtained permission to open English and 
native schools, and preach to tlic natives by interpreters. We issued 
proposals for schools, piedging ourselves to continue them six 
months, if we had sufficient encouragement. Application was made 
to us by the Hon. and Rey. T. J. Twistleton, that we would take un- 
der our tuition 15 or 16 Malabar and Cingalese scholars, who, for seve 
eral years, have been attending to the English language, under the 
care of the Rev. Mr. Armour. These persons Mr. T. wished us to 
instruct in the principles of theology, with reference to their enters 
ing on the work of the ministry. The brethren appointed me to take 
charge of them; and in this important and pleasing business I have 
been hitherto employed. It seems like entering at once on the ime 
mediate object of the mission. <A part of their time is devoted to 
gcogr.phy under the care of brother Bardwell. Their progress has 
been much greater than I expected from native youths in this coun- 
try. Soon afier our preposals were issued, my wile commenced the 
school for young ladies. She continued in it ten days, baving but 
seven scholars. As she was taken off by ill heaith, and did not re- 
ceive that encouragement we had reason to expect, we concluded to 
suspend the school. 

“We have not established any public meetings of our own; but 
thought it best to assist other missionaries, the few months we may 
conunue here. We, | the American missionarie S, | preach about five 
sermons a week, in five different places. The number ot hearers is 
irom 50 to 150. We discover an increasing attention to hear the 
word preached. Mr. Chatcr is about to receive three persons into his 
hithe church. Four military men, who give evidence of piety. have 
made application to join our church We have some doubts of the 
propriety of admitting them, on account of our short continuance in 
the place. We formed ourselves intoa church soon alter we arrived 
here, aud hold our communion with Mr. Chater’s church alternately 
ence a month. 

“Since we have been here, we have been forming acquaintances 
and collecting information, with reference to our future employments 
and place of abode. The principal characters in this place are very 
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friendly to our designs, and have shewn us every mark of attention 
that we could desire. The united opinion of all here, who are inter- 
ested in the subject of missions, is, that the District of Jaffna is the 
most important statlon. We have been much urged to go thither im- 
mediately; but we would make no decision till we received letters 
from Bombay, and bad made further inquiries. About 4 or 5 weeks 
ago we received letters from the brethren at Bombay; containing very 
picasing accounts of the state of the mission at that place. They 
wish much for assistance, even all our number; but as they can give 
no assurances that missionaries would be readily received, and as 
there isa very urgent call for a large number to go to Jaffna, we 
have concluded to send brother Bardwell only; he being somewhat 
acquainted with printing is peculiarly nceded at the Bombay mission. 
We immediately applied to government for permission to settle at 
Jaffna; and after some delay we obtained a very favorable answer, 
and a promise of such assistance as Is necessary to our scttlement 
there. This answer we received last week; and we feel that it Is very 
desirable for four of us to go to Jaffna immediately. At this time, 
my wife has recovered her health, and the people have waked up on the 
subject of the school; they press so hard, that we have thought it ex- 
pedient that a part of our number shouid remain here and continue 
the school at least three months. ‘The others will go, in the course 
of two or three weeks, and make preparations for our comfortable 
residence. On Wednesday the school was opened again in our dwell- 
ing house. There are 2! scholars, and five more on the subscription 
list. hey are from the first families inthe place. The tuition is 
12 rix dollars, or neatly three Spanish doliars,a month. Here | may 
remark that this is notthe only, nor the most important, way in which 
fesnales render assistance to the mission. 

“We shall occupy two stations at Jaffna; Tillepally and Battacotta. 
We are unanimously agreed, that it is the best division of our force 
for brother Warren and myself to go to one of the stations; itis not 
determined which.” 


DONATIONS TO THE AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 
FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


March 5, 1817. From a society of females in Pelham, (N. H.) who meet for 





social prayer, by the Rev. J H. Charch, - . . S5 00 
13. From Mr. S.C. Schenck, of Savannah, the clear profits on the Panoplist 
taken by him, - - - 20 10 
from the same, a douation from a triend of missions, - 33 y4- 34 04 





From the Foreign Missionary Socieiy of Portland and the Vicinity, by Mr. 
Levi Cutter, ‘Trevsurer, to be appropriated equally to the uifferent objects 





for which the Board was instituted, . " 100 50 
From the Female Cent Society of Norway, for the same objects, 19 5V 
19. From Mr. Joel iutde, of Prattsbui gh, (N. Y.) by Dr. N. Niles, 5 88 
— from Mr. Richard Hull, - : 87 

: A triend of miissions, ° - - 5 VU————11 73 
From the Female Charitable Society in Loeke, (N. Y¥.) vemitted by the Rev. 

Joshua Dean to Mr. Armstrong, half for miussious aud half for translations, § 00 
25. From the Femaie Beuevolent society in Alfred, (N. ¥.) Ly oirs, Amelia 

Davenport, remitted by C. tiuilbut, postmaster. ‘ . 18 00 


26. Collected at the montily prayer-mecting in Keene, (N. H.) remitted by 
the Rey. David Oliphant, - - . . 5 00 


27. From individuals in Hancock, (N. H.) contributed after Mr. Nichols 


had preached in that tow R, - * . . 16 7 


~ 





Garied forward, $238 34 
Vou. UE. 3 
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Brought forward, $238 54 
A legaey to the Board, committed to James Morris, Esq. by the late Mr. 








James Frisbie, of Bethlem, (Con.) who deceased in 181i, ° 7i ll 
31. From the Foreign Mission Society in the aman District of New Haven 
County, by the Rev. Matthew Noyes, the ‘Treasurer, - 80 00 
From the following sources by Mr. Elisha P. Swift an agent of the Board; viz. 
—— from the Rev. Mr. R. - 2 00 
from Miss Lydia Bartlett, of Bethlehem, (N. J.) - 1 00 
~——— from the Kev. Mr. Den, of do, - 5 VO 
—— from the Rev. Mr. Price, of Fishkill, : - 3 00 
—— fom Mrs. Anne Chittendon, of Guilford, (Con.) - [0 00 : 
——— from a stranger, do, . 1 U0——-22 06 
SH4li 


PHE SCHO%L FUND. 


Marcu 4, 1817. From females in Charlestown, (Mass.) for the education 
of two boys in the families of the es to be named Jrvrpian 
































Morse, a d Warp Srarrorp, - - - 48 75 
From the association of females in Gloucester, by Mrs. Rebecea Jewett, the 
Treasurer, - : - - 17 75 
From the association of males in Gloucester, by Reuben Brooks, the 
Treasurer, - . - 34 00 ——-51 75 : 
6. From the Female Association in the second parish of Rowley, by the 
Rev. Mr. Braman, - © - 8 79 % 
from the Gentlemen’s Association in do. : - ll 50——-20 29 ; 
10. From the Gentlemen’s Association in the first parish in Rowley, by 
the Rev. J. W. Tucker, - : - 32 65 
—— from the ladies’ association in the same parish, for the same object, 14 73 
from four small children, - - . 1 (O——-48 38 
12. From an individual by the Rev. Dr. Richards, for the parmanent fund, for 
sehools among the heathen, - 100 00 
i9. From the Femate Association in Concord, (N. H.) by Miss Sarah Kim- 
ball, eotlector, for the education of a heathen child to be named Asa M’ | 
FARLAND, out of respect to the Rev. Dr. M? Farland, : 50 U0 
From several children in Loeke, (N. Y.) by the Rev. J. De ‘an, - - 1 00 
From the following sources by the Rev. Dr. Worcester; viz. : ~ 
—— from the Association for education of heathen children, i in Marblehead, 
by the Rev. Samuel Dana, - - 64 00 
——— from the Association in the ond parish of Ipswich, by the Rev. 
Mr. Crowell, - - - - 25 60 
~“——- from the Bos on Cent Society, for educating heathen children on 
our own continent, by Mrs. Lucia G. Swett. : - 100 00 
—— from Mrs. Cooper, of Boston, to aid Mr. Kingsbury in his m ssion, 5 00 
fiom the association in the north parish of Daivers, by —- Heze- ¥ 
kiah Flint, o . “ 66 95 ; 
from the Association in the north parish of Beverly, by Dea. Jobn 
Bachelder, - - - 18 02 
—— trom the Association in Topsfield, by Dea. Daniel Bixly, 21 50 
trom a mother, - - - 3 00 r 
from a friend, - - - 80 00 
—— from the S: alem Female Society for eaunetng heathen ene, by 
Mrs. Abigail Needham, the Treasurer, 24 00O——407 47 
24. From J. Lampson, of New-Hoston, (N. H.) : by Mr. Armstrong. 1 00 
26. Collected at Keene, (N. H.) remitted by the Rev. David Oliphant; viz. 
for the education of heathen children at Bombay, - 4 00 
for educating heathen children generally, - - 6 0U-——10 © 
From the f: lowing sources by Mr. Elisha P. Swilt, an agent of the Board; viz. | 
—— from Elias Riggs, ot New-Providence, = J.) - : 88 f 
from Joseph L. Riggs, of do. - 73 
—— irom the Presbyterian Congregation in W oodbridge, (N. J.) acol- 
lection, : - - - - 6 85. ; 
——— from do. in Goshen, (N. Y ) - - 7 52 
—— from the Congregational Society in Middletown, Orange County, ‘ 
(N. J.) for the western schools, - « . 60 00——75 98 





School Fund, $794 62: Other donations Bilt 65: . Total. $51,006 2° 
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REVIVALS OF RELIGION, 


THE hopeful religious appearances, in many parts of our country, still con- 
tinue. The revival at Newark suffers no abatement, so far as we learn. 
it is con idered as the most remarkable revival, which has taken place for 
many years. We hear that the good werk prospers in several towns in Ver- 
mont. There have been recently some signal displays of divine grace. 
Happy willit be if our country should generally partake of those influences, 
which have been so gr..ciously vouchsated to some parts of it, in so distin- 
guished a manner. 

A letter to the editor from a clergyman, wko resides in the Connecticut 
Reserve, contains the following intelligence. ‘*The church and society in this 
town 2re in a very premising state. Our meetings on the Sabbath are gen- 
erally crowded, especially when there is preaching.* Within about nine 
months past, 40 persons have been received into our communion; 23 from 
other churches, and 17 by profession. About half the latter number are the 
fruits of a little revival, with which we were favored last summer. We ex- 
pect several others will unite with us before long, by making a public pro- 
fession of religion. | 

‘Last summer and fall there were pretty extensive revivals in several 
towns of Ashtabula county; particularly ia Austinburg, Morgan, Rome, and 
Jefferson. In the former of these piaces, containing’ 50 or 60 families, 
there are probably not more than three or four in which there ts not family 
worship. 

“The Grand River Presbyterv, during their session in February, formed 
themselves into a Society for the education of pious young men for the minis- 
try, and appointed a committee to publish an address on the subject. 

“Tne Connecticut Reserve Bible Society are about procuring 400 more 
Bibles, making 1,600 in the whole procured by that Society. 

“The subject of the establishment of a College in New Connecticut has 
lately begun to interest the attention of the public. 

“Thus you see, deur Sir, that this new country is prospering. The wilder- 
ness is indeed beginning to biossom. We trust that it will ere long bring 
forth fruitin abundance to the prise of the glory of divine grace. At least 
we have much cause to rejoice in the past, and to hope for the future.”’ 


BOSTON CENT SOCIETY. 


"THE liberal and catholic manner, in which this Society appropriated its 


funds, did not secure it from the attacks of those, who boast perpetually of 
their own catholicism and liberality. We publish the following statement 
furnished by the Society. 


Funds of the Society the past year distributed in the following manner:— 


For the education of native Indian children, - . $120 00 
Toaschool in Vergennes, for emigrant Canadians, - 20 60 
To the Charity School, Poplir-street, Boston, - - 12 00 


To the Female Society for the religious and moral instruction of 
poor children in Boston, - - - - - 30 00 
To a School in the neighborhood of Norridgewock, District of Maine, 20 00 


Yo the American Education Society, for the Gospel Ministry, - 20 00 
To the Female, do. do. do. ‘ 20 00 
To the Baptist Sunday School, - - - - $000 
To the Female Auxiliary Bible Society of Boston and vicinity, - 105 62 
For the the relief of a young man in the study of Divinity, - 10 06 


‘T’o aid pious youth in obtaining an education for the Gospel Ministry, 30 00 


$417 62 


The Managers cherish a belief that from this little Association have issued 
streams that have swelled that River, which is to make glad the city of God. 


“We suppose there is preaching but half the time, the clerzyman supplying two cage 
$< egations. . 
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From its sources the ignorant have been instructed; native heathens enlight- 
ened, and the word ot iiie imparted to those perishing for lack of knowledge: 
and it is confidently hoped, that as the benefits resulting from this Suciety 
become more known, the present list of subscribers will not only continue, 
Dut very many will be added to it, who will rejoice in an opportunity of 
furnishing another proof, that “great effects result from little Causes.’’ 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
EXERTIONS FOR CCLONIZING FREE PEOPLE OF COLOR. 


He past winter has been distinguished by an attempt to excite the public attention te 
the condition of the free people of color in the United States. 

Durn.g the autumn the Legislature of Virginia took up the subject, and requested the 
Governor to correspond with the President of the United States, for the purpose of 
obtaining a territory in Africa, or some other place without our own limits, to serve as 
av asylum for such free persons of color, as might choose to reiwove chither. ‘The same 
boy also requested the Senators and Representatives in Congress trom Virginia to aid 
the President, in t! ¢ attainment of the above object. 

On the 2ist of Dr cember a public meeting was held at Washington, for the purpose of 
considering the samme subject. The Hon. Henry Cray presided. 

The meeting was opened in a suitable manner by the chairman. Exras B. Catpwett, 
Esq. then addressed the gentlemen present, and explained, in a judicious and sensible 
speech, the plan which bad been conceived, and the means which were requisite, to 
melorate the condition of the free people of color. He was followed by Mr. Randolph 
and Mr. Wright. He then offered the following preamble and resolution, which were 
unanimously adopted: 

** The situation of the free people of color in the United States has been the subject of 
anxious solicitude, with many of our most distinguished citizens, from the first existence 
of our country xs an independent nation; but the great diffculty and embarrassment 
attending the establishment of an infant nation, when first struggling into existenee, and 
the subsequent convulsions of Europe, have hitherto prevented any great vational effort 
to provide a remedy for the evils existing or apprehended.— The present period seems 
peculiarly auspicious to invite atention to this important subject, and gives a well 
grounded hope of success. The natious of Europe are hushed into peace; unexampied 
efforts are making, in various parts ot the world, to diffuse knowledge, civilization and the 
benign influence of the Christian religion. ‘The rights of man are becoming daily 
better understood; the legitimate objects of government, as founded for the benefit and 
intended for the happiness of men, are more generally acknowledged, and an arde. t zeal 
for the happiness of the human race is kindled in almost every heart. Desirous of aiding 
in the great cause of philanthropy, and of promoting the prosperity and happiness of our 
eountry, it is recommended by this meeting to form an association or society for the 

urpose of giving aid and assisting in the colonization of the free people of color in the 
Pnited States.— Therefore 

Resolved, That an association or socicty be formed for the purpose of collecting infor- 
mation and to assist in the formation and exccution of a pla. for the colonization of 
the free people of color, with their cousent, in Africa or elsewhere, as may be thought 
most acvisab'e, by the constituted authorities of the country.” 

A committee was appoi: ted to present a respectful memorial to Congress, and another 
to prepare a constitution for the proposed society. 

The meeting was adjourned to the 28th of the same month, when a constitution was 
reported, and unanimously adopted. The Hon. Busnaop WASHINGTON was appointed 
President; thirteen genticmen of distinguished character, in different parts of the United 
Sixtes, Vice Presidents; twelve gentlemen of \Washington and the vicinity, Managers; 
Evias B. Catpweni, Secretary; W. G. D. WortHinervon, Rec. Sec.; and Davin 
Eneuisn, Freasurer. The President and Managers were directed to present a memorial 
to Congress; and, on the 14th of January, the following memorial was presented: 


“To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of America in Cone 
gress assei dled— 
“The memorial of the President and board of managers of the ‘American Society for 

Colenizing the free people of cclor of the United States,’ 

“Respectfuliy shows, 

“That your memorialists are (delegated by a numerous and highiy respectable association 
of their fellow citizens, recently organized at the seat of government, to solicit Congress 
to aul with the power, the patronage, and the resources of the country, the great and 
ben: ficial object of their institution; a object deemed worthy «f the earnest attention, 
and of the strenuous and persevering exertions, as well of every patriot, in whatever con- 
dition of life, as of every enlightened, philanthropic, aug practical statesman. 
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It is now reduced to be a maxim, equally approved in philosophy and practice, that the 
exisience of distinct and separate casts, or classes, forming exceptions to the general 
system of policy adapted to the community, 1s an inherent vice in the composiuion of 
society, pregnant with baneful consequences, both moral and political, and demanding 
tlie utmost exertion of human enei:gy and foresight to remedy or remove it. If this 
maxim be true in the general, it applies with peculiar iorce to the relative condition of 
the free people of color in the United States; between whom and the rest ot the com- 
munity, 2 combination of causes, political, physical, and moral, has created distinct ons, 
unavoidable in their orgin, and most unfortunate in their consequences, The actual 
and prospective condition of that class ot people; their auoma!ous aud indefinite Vela- 
tions to the political institutions and social ties of the community, their deprivation of 
nost of those independent, political and social rights, so indispensable to the )rogressive 
melioration of our nature; rendered, by systematic exclusion from ali the bigher rewards 
of excellence, dead to al! the elevating hopes that might prompt a generous ambition to 
excel; all these considerations demonstrate, that it equally imports the public good, as the 
individual and social happiness of the persons more immediately concerned; that it is 
equally a debt of patriotisio and of humanity, to provide some adequate and effcetual 
remedy. The evil has become so apparent, and the necessity for a remedy so palpable, 
that some of the most considerable of the slaveholding states have been iiduced to 
impose restraints upoa the practice of emancipation, by annexing conditions, which have 
no effect but to trausfer the evil from oue state to another; or, by indue:ng other states 
to adopt countervailing regulations, end in the total abrogation of a right, which benevo- 
lent or conscientious proprietors had long enjoyed under all the sanctions of positive law 
and of ancient usage. Your memorialists beg leave, with all deference, to suggest that 
the fairest and most inViting opportunities are now presented to the general government, 
for repairing a great evil in our social and political institutions, and at the same ime 
ior elevating, from a low and hopeless condition, a numerous and rapidly increasing race 
of men, who want nothing but a proper theatre, to enter upon the pursuit of happiness 
and independence, in the ordinary paths which a benign Providence ivas left open to the 
human race. Those great ends, it is conceived, may be accoiaplished by making ade- 
quate protision for planting, in some salubrious and fertile region, a colony, to be com- 
posed of such of the above description of persons as may choose to emigrate, and for 
extending to it the authority and protection of the United States, until it shall have at- 
tained sufficient strength and consisteney to be left in a siate of independence. 

“Independently of the motives derived from political foresight and civil prudence, on 
the one hand, and from moral justice and philanthropy on the other, there are additional 
considerations and more expanded views to engage the sympathies and excite the ardor 
of a liberal and enlightened people. It may be reserved for our government, (the first 
to denounce an inhuman and abominable traffic, in the guilt and disgrace of which most 
of the civilized nations of the world were partakers) to become the honorable instrument, 
under Divine Providence, of conferring a still higher blessing upon the large and inter- 
esting portion of mankind, benefited by that deed of justice; by demonstrating that a 
race of men, composing numerous tribes, spread over a continent of vast and unexplored 
extent, fertility, and riches, known to the enlighteved nations of antiquity; and who had 
yet made no progress in the refinements of civilization; for whom history has preserved 
no monuments of arts or arms: that even this, hitherto, ill-fated race, may cherish the 
hope of beholding at last the orient star revealing the best and highest aims and aitri- 
butes of man. Out of such materials, to rear the glorious edifice of well ordered and 
polished society, upon the deep and sure foundations of equal laws and diffusive educa- 
tion, would give a sufficient title to be enrolled among the illustrious benefactors of man- 
kind; whilst it afforded a precious and consolatory evidence of the all prevailing power of 
liberty, enlightened by knowledge and corrected by religion. If the experiment, in its 
more remote consequences, should ultimately tend to the diffusion of similar blessings 
through those vast regions and unnumbered tribes, yet obscured in primeval darkness; 
reclaim the rude wanderer from a life of wretchedness, to civilization and humanity; 
and convert the blind idolater, from gross and abject superstitions, to the holy charities, 
the sublime morality and humanizing discipline of the Gospel; the nation, or the indi- 
vidual that shall have taken the most conspicuous lead in achieving the benignant enters 
prise, will have raised a monument of that true and imperishable glory, founded in the 
moral approbation and gratitude of the human race; unapproachable to all but the elected 
instruments of divine beneficence:—a glory, with which the most splendid achievements 
of human foree or power must sink in the competition, and appear insignificant and 
vulgar in the comparison. And above all should it be considered, that the nation or the 


individual, whose energies have been faithfully given to this august work, will have seeured, 


by this exalted beneficence, the favor of that Being “whose compassion is over all his 
works,” and whose unspeakable rewards will never fail to bless the bumblest effert to de 
good to his creatures. 

“Your memorialists do not presume to determine, that the views of Congress will 
be necessarily directed to the country to which they have just alluded. They hope to be 
excused for intimating some of the reasons which would bring that portion of the world 
hefore us, when engaged in dispovering a place the most proper to be selected, leaving 
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it, with perfect confidence, to the better information and betier judgment of your hon. 
erable body to make the choice. 

“Your memorialists, without presuming to mark out,in detail, the measures which it 
may be proper to adopt in furtherance of the object in view; but impiicitly relying upon 
the wisdom of Congress to devise the most effectual measures, will ouly pray, that the 
subject may be recommended to their serious consideration, and that, as an humble 
auxiliary in this great work, the association, represented by your memorialists, may be 
permitted to aspire to the hope of contributing its labors and resources. 

BUSH. WASHINGTON, President.” 


The memorial was committed to the Committee on the slave-trade. On the I1th of 
February the following Report was made; which, however, was not acted upon during 
the remaiuder of the sessien. 


“REPORT on colonizing the free people of color of the United States. February 11, 
1817. Read, aud committed to a committee of the whole house on Sienday next. 
“The committee to whom was referred the memorial of the president and board of 

managers of the “American Society for colonizing the tree peopie of color of the United 

States,” have had the same under their deliberate consideration. ‘The subject is of 

such magnitude, and attended with so many difficulties, it is with much diffidence they 

present their views of it to the liouse. 

“Were it simply a question of founding a colony, numerous and well Known precedents 
show with what facility the work might be accomplished. Every new territory estab. 
lished by our government, constitutes, indeed, a colony, formed with great eas; because 
it is only an extension ef homogeneous settlements. But in contemplating the coloniza- 
tion of the tree people of color, it seemed obviously necessary to take a different course, 
"Their distinet character and relative condition, render an entire separation from our 
own States and territories indispensable, And this separation must be such as to admit 
of an indefinite contimuance. tience, it seems manifest Ubat these people cannot be 
colonized within the limits of the United States. If the: were not far distant, the rapidly 
extending settlements of our white inhabitants would soon reach them; and the evil now 
felt would be renewed; probably with aggravated mischief. Were the colony to be 
remote, it must be planted on lands now owned and occupied by the native tribes of the 
country. And could a territory be purchased, the transporting of the colonists thither, 
would. be vastly expensive, their subsistence for a time difficult, and a body of troops 
would be required for their protection. And after all, should these difficulties be over- 
come, the original evil would at length recur, by the extension of our white population. 
fn the mean time, should the eolony so increase as to become a nation, it is not difficult 
to foresee the quarrels and destructive wars which would ensue; especially if the slavery 
of pew ple of color should continae, and accompany the whites in their migrations. 

** Pongdig our eves from our own country, no other, adapted to the colony in contem- 
plation, presented itself to our view, nearer than Atrica, the native land of negroes; and 
probably that is the only country on the globe to whieh it would be practicable to 
transfer our free people of color with safety, and advantage to themselves and the civil- 
ized world = It is the country which, in the order of Providence, seems to have been 
appropriated to that distinct family of mankind. And while it presents the fittest asy- 
him for the free people of color, it opens a wide field for the improvements in eiviliza- 
tion, morals, aid religion, which the humane and eniightened memorialists have conceived 
it possible,-in process of time, to spread over that great continent. 

“Shouid the measure suggested be approved, an important question occars—In what 
way shall its execution be essayed? 

**\ preliminary step would be, to provide for the perfect neutrality of the colony, by 
the explicit assent ani engagement of all the civilized powers, whatever dissentions may 
at any time arise among theinselves. 

**Uhe next important question is:—Will it be expedient to attempt the establishment 
of a new colony in Africa, or to make to Great Britain a proposal to receive the emigrants 
from the United States into her colony of Sierra Leone? 

**At Sierra Leone, the first difficulties have been surmounted; and afew free people 
of color from the U.S. have been admitted. A gradual addition from the same souree 
(avd such would be the natural progress) would occasion no embarrassment, either in 
regard to their sustenance or goverument. Would the British government consent to 
receive such an accession of emigrants however eventually considerable, from the United 
States? Would that government agree that at the period when that colony shall be capa- 
ble of self-governinent and sell-protection, it shall be declared independent? In the mean 
time, will it desire to monopolize the commerce of the colony’ ‘This would be injurious 
to the colonists, as well as io the United States. Should that country, from the nature 
of its sou and other cireumstances, hold ont sufficient allurements, and draw to it, from 
the United States, the great boc of the free people of color, these wou'd form. its 
Strength, and its ability to reader its commerce an object of consideration. Now as the 
great and per sanent benefit of the cv/o 7sis, was the fundamental principles of the 
establishment—will the British government decline a proposition calculated to give %@ 
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that benefit the important extension which will arise from a freedom of eommerce? To 
those. at least, at whose expense, and by whose means, the colony shall be essentially, 
extend d? Should an agreement with G. Britain be effected, no further negotiation, nor 
any extraordinary expenditure of money will be required. The work already com- 
meneed will be eontinued—-simply that of carrying to Sierra Leone, all who are willing te 
embark. 

“{¢ would seem highly desirable toconfine the migrations toa single colony. The two 
distinet and independent colonies, established and proteeted by two independent powers, 
would naturally imbibe the spirit and distinctions of their patrons and protectors, and 
put in jeopardy the peace and prosperity of both. Even the simple fact of separate inde- 
pendence, would eventually tend to produce collisions and wars between the two estab- 
lishments, (unless, indeed, they were far removed from each ether) and perhaps defeat 
the further humane and exalted views of those who projected them. The spirit which 
animated the founders of the colo.:y of Sierra Leone, woukl be exerted to etfect an 
union of design, and the cordial co-operation of the British government with our own; 
aud, it might be hoped, not without suecess. It would be in aceordance with the spirit 
of a stinulation in the last treaty of peace; by which the two governments stand pledged 
to each other, to use their best endeavors to effec. the entire abolition of the tratiec in 
slaves, while the proposed institution would tend to diminish the quantity of slavery 
actually existing. 

It, however, such enlarged and liberal views should be wanting, then the design of 
forming a separate colony might be announced, by the American ministers, to the 
maritime powers, and their guarantee of the neutrality of the eolony obtained. 

“Your committee do not think it proper to pursue the subject avy further at this 
time; buat that the government should wait the result of the suggested negotiations; om 
which ulterior measures must depend. 

“In conclusion, your committee beg leave to report a joint resolation, embracing the 
views herein before exhibited. 


“JOINT RESOLUTION for abolishing the traffic in Slaves, and the Colonization of 
the Free People of Color of the United States) February il, 1817. Read, and come 
mitted to a committee of the whole house on Monday next. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representiutives of the U.S. of America, in Cone 
cress assembled, That the President be, and he is hereby authorized to consuk and negoe 
ciate with all the governments where ministers of the United States are, or shall be 
vecredited, on the means of effecting an eutire and immediate abolition of the trafhe in 
slaves. And, also, to enter into a convention with the government of Great Britain, for 
receiving into the Colony of Sierra Leone, such of the free people of color of the United 
States as, with their own consent, shall be carried thither; stipulating such terms as shall 
be most beneficial to the colonists, while it promotes the peaceful mterests of Great 
Britain and the United States. And should this proposition not be accepted, then to 
obtain from Great lritain, and the other mariti ne powers, a stipulation, or a forma 
declaration to the same effect, guaranteeing a permanent neutrality for any colony of free 
people of color, which, at the expense and under the auspices of the United States, shall 
ve established on the African coast. 

Resolved, Vhat adequate provision shall hereafter be made to defray any necessary 
-xpenses, whieh may be incurred in earrying the preceding resolution into effect. 


PROGRESS OF EDUCATION, 


No subject can be more interesting to the moralist and the Christian than the state af 
education in the newly-settled parts of our country. The impress which is given to 
society at first is supremely important. Every exertion should therefore be made, by 
the first settlers of a wilderness, to give a happy character to their rising community. It 
is with pleasure we learn, that the inhabitants of many places in the western states are 
very desirous of enjoying themselves and securing for their children the advantages of 
Christian instruetion and of early edueation. [np some places, the efforts which have been 
made ure very commendable, and have been attended with encouraging success. ‘The 
settlers of the Conneeticut Reserve, in the north-eastern coraer of Ohio, deserve par- 
ucular credit for their efforts for the establishment of schools and of the Gospel ministry 
among them. We publish the following account, as an instance of the progress which is 
making in education. 

A year agolast winter an act of incorporation was obtained for an Academy in Tall- 
madge, Ohio. On the 26th of November last the institution was opened. The first term 
has lately closed. An account of the exercises of the first quarterly exhibition, written 
by one of the Trustees, is as follows: 

“The quarterly exhibition of the students in Tallmadge Academy was attended on the: 
Sth of February. As this was the first exhibition of the kind, that has ever taken place~ 
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in this part of the state, a considerable concourse of people assembled, and were highly 
gratified with the various pertormances of the re The forenoon was spent in examijin 
the several classes, in the following branches, viz. English Gra:nmar, Arithmetic, Geogra. 
phy, Rhetoric, Logic, and the Latin language. A disputation on the question, Has the 
discovery of America been beneficial to mankind? was then held by Asahel Kilborn in 
the affirmative and Francis H. Wright in the negative. 

‘“The exercises in the afternoon were opened and closed with appropriate music. A 
dissertation: ou the advantages of education was delivered by the Rev. Simeon + oodruff, 
the preceptor, who closed with seasonable advice and an attectionate address to his pupils. 
An appropriate prayer was then made by the Rev. Wiiham tlaniord 

“Itis no more than an act of just.ce to weation the decent deportment, the good moval 
conduct, the respectful obedience, and the assiduous appiication of the students. Every 
individual, whose mind is evlarged by bencvoicnee and science must be mpressed with 
sensations of the mest pleasing kind, when he beholds the progress made in useful 
knowledge by so many of the youth around him. In this way the young are laying up a 
rich oo of entertainment for themselves, aud are preparing to do great good te 
mankind.” 


EXECUTION OF PHILLIPS. 


On the (3th ult. the last sentence of the law was executed on Henry Phillips, a Welch- 
man by birth, for the murder of Gaspurd Denegri, an Lialian. The crime was committed 
on Savbath evening, the Ist of Deveruber, and sentence was pronounced in the course of 
January. <A large concourse of people witnessed the executi.n, which took place on 
Boston neck. By >ome the crowd was estimated to contain 20,000; but this was proba- 
bly an extravagant estimate. It was a mortifying circumstance, that a muititude of 
females hurried through the streets to behold this inelancholy spectacle. We have heard 
it remarked, that our country contains 10 populuce, like the crowds which are often 
eollected in London, and other large cities in Europe. If any thing can serve to create a 
populace, it is such «a destitution of tender and delicate feelings, as is indicated by the 
voluntary assembling of females Lo witness the infliction of death on a fellow creature. 

Capital punishments are so seldom in this country, that every instance of the kind 
excites considerable public attention. But the case of Phillips was regarded with peculiar 
interest on account of the numerous petitions for his pardon,which were actively cireulat- 
ed, and presented to the Governor and Council. Some ofthe applications went so far, we 
understand, as to deny the r.ght of civil government to inflict death in any case whatever. 
As this doctrine is brought forward of late, and advocated by some very excellent men, 
we feel it a duty to enter our protest against it. On some future occasion we intend to 
state our reasons. 

Several clergymen visited Phillips frequently while under sentenee of death, prayed 
with him, and instructed him in the Gospel. He was very ignorant and stupid for a long 
time. Subsequently he appeared to possess more intelligence and fecling on the subject 
of religion. tte died with apparent resignation and éven cheerfulness; but whether his 
soul was in reality prepared fur the momentous change must be left to the decision of an 
unerring tribunal. 


THE WEATHER. 


Ir has been generally remarked, that the month of February last was colder than any 
February within twenty or thirty years. However this may be, there can be no doubt 
it was much colder than common. ‘The 14th dav was peculiarly severe, different ther- 
mometers in and near Boston varving from 10 to 15 degrees below zero, on that night 
and the morning of the 15th. tt is worth mentioning, that the night of Feb. 14th, 
$816, was the coldest in that year. The average temperature of last February was more 
than 8 degrees lower than that of th: February preceding. The extreme cold of the 
morning of the 15th is indicated by the following fact. We placed a thermometer 
in a position where the sun shone fairly upon it through a perfectly clear sky, and at a 
quarter before ten, (when the sun had been risen about three hours,) the mercury had 
risen only to zero. 

Among the remarkable facts, relative to the temperature of the weather during the 
last year, is the folowing. The 29th of February was warmer than any day in March; 
and the mereury stood higher at noon of that da¥, than in 22 days in April, several in 
May, and one in June. 

The average temperature of March 1817, was a little more than half a degree higher 
than that of Mareh 1816. 

We understand, that the venerable Dr. Holyoke of Salem, states, as the result of his 
long-continued observations, that the temperature of the summer months of 1816 was 4 
degrees lower than the ordinary temperature of the summer in this climate. 
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NEW WORKS. 


A Vinprcation of Unitarianism, in reply to Mr. Wardlaw’s Discourses on the Socinian 
Uontroversy. By James Yates, A. M. Boston; Wells & Lilly. 1816. pp. 294 and 
e Unitarianism incapable of Vindication: a Reply to the Rev. James Yates’s Vindication of 
Unitarianism. By Ralph Wardlaw, Author of the ‘*Discourses on the Socinian Con- 
troversy,” Which occasioned the “Vindication.” Andover; ,published and for sale by 
Mark Newman. 1817. pp. 351. 8vo. 

Memuirs of the Life of Mrs. Abigail Waters; who died in Boston, Nov, 22, 1816, in the 
ath year of her age. To which is prefixed the Sermon on occasion of her death, By 
Joshua Huntington, Pastor of the Old South Chureh. Boston: S. T. Armstrong. 
1817. 18mo. 

Discourses on several important Theological Subjects, adapted to the present state of 
religion. By Thomas Andros, A. M. Pastor of the chureh of Christ in Berkley, (Mass.) 
Boston: S. ‘L'. Armstrong. 1817. 18:mo. 


WORKS PROPOSED. 


ProrosaLs have been issued for publishing by subscription, in five or six volumes 8vo. a 
System of Divinity, in a series of sermons, by the late President Dwight. The price te 
subscribers will be three dollars a volume of about 600 pages, in boards. ‘The first vol- 
ume will contain a Life aad Portrait of the author. 

We consider this as the most valuable work, which has been offered to the public for 
many years. Itis a work, whose merits are now more extensively known, than the 
merits of valuable works generally, for several years after they are published. About a 
thousand gentlemen of education, now scattered through every part of our country, 
heard the whole system, during their residence at Yale College. Many other gentle- 
men have heard considerable parts of it; and not a small number have heard the whole, 
or large parts of it, more than once. It has been considered by all, so far as we have 
ever Known, as the produetion of a great mind, deeply and thoroughly conversant with 
theology. It contains a great variety of fine and sublime writing, many powerful appeals 
to the conscitnce and the heart, and many grand exhibitions of the glorious truths of the 
Gospel. 

All our readers may not have been informed, that Dr. Dwight sustained the office of 
Professor of Divinity during the whole of his Presidency; and that it is the duty of the 
Professor of Divinity to preach to the students a regular course of systematic Theology 
once in foar years. In fulfilment of his preseribed duty, the late President preached 
this course five times. He had previously preached the principal parts, or nearly the 
whole, twice during his ministry at Greenfield. From 1804 to 1808 it was fairly 
copied by amanuenses, and was twice afterwards earefully revised by the author. 

tn the following notice, which we extract from the Christian Monitor, published at 
Richmond ( Vir.) the hand of a friend and correspondent of ours is easily recognized. 

“‘As [once had the happiness to hear the work delivered from the pulpit, I am glad 
tosee that it will soon be given to the world in another form; and I hope the publication 
will receive the patronage which [ am sure it deserves. 

“The fame of the author indeed is too well established to require any commendations 
and his works will speak for themselves without the help of critics. The System of 
Divinity in particular, composed and finished with the utmost care and diligence, is per- 
haps the best monument of his piety and talents. It is true the sermons eannot now 
appear with as many advantages, as when they came warm and glowing from the lips of 
their author. Alas! that tongue of eloquence is now silent in the grave! We shall miss, 
(those of us who have listened to his voice,) the charm of that clear, distinct, and judic- 
ious elocution, which gave new force to argument, and new sweetness to persuasion. 
We shall miss too the influence of that commanding figure, and that expressive coun 
tenance, which served to embody sound, and enliven the dulness of hearing with the 
vivaeity Of vision. Still the work itself coutains beauties and virtues of a higher strain, 
that could not perish with their author; but must for ever live in his pages, and embalm 
his memory in the hearts of his readers. 

*“The System of Divinity, according to its title, presents a view of all the great does 
trines of Christianity, in their order, connexion, and harmony. Nor does it present 
them in the mere nakedness of outline; but with all the force and spirit of coloring and 
relief. ‘Thus the various topics of the work are discussed with a strength of judgment, a 
force of argument, a copiousness of knowledge, and a splendor of illustration, perhaps 
never so well united before. ‘hen, as to the style, it is worthy of the subject. The lan- 
guage is always clear and forcible, often elegant aad picturesque, In short the whele 
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execution is eminently happy, In this respect particularly, the work is probably su peri- 
or toany Theological System now in the possession of the public. It is indeed a Bopy 
of Divinity —and ' with aSOUL too,—-not a mere assemblage of bones put together with al! 
the curious but disgusting nicety of professional skill. The skeleton is at last taken 
dewn from the w all, clothed with flesh, adorned with beauty, and animated with fire from 
Heaven,” 


OBITUARY. 


We are sorry that we have not been able to give a more punctual insertion to severai 
articles in this depariment, which have been iving sometime on our files. Though we 
do not think it by any means important, that matic ces of deceased persons should be pub. 
lished gmmediately aiter they are turnished, we should still be § clad to avoid any consider. 
able delay. We should also be glad to preserve the names, at least, of all who have been 
greatly distinguished by their talents, their usefulness, or their piety. Though the de- 
sire, whieh is often manifested by the friends of deceased persons, to have their memories 
emblazoned by the publication of any thing and every thing which the most partial and 
short-sighted friendship can say in their favor, is not to be gratified; yet it is a truly 
pleasing and useful office to re ‘cord the geod deeds of those, who have been eminent even 
in their own neighborhoods, for benevolence and piety. [tis also proper, that the death 
of public characters, and of persons eminentin any profession, should be publicly noticed. 
We wish it to be distinetly kept in mind, that we publish no obituary notices, unless we are 
informed who the writer is, or have other means of becoming acquainted with the eredit 
which is due to his representations. ‘The reasonableness and propriety of this course of 
conduct cannot fail to be seen and acknowledged. 


JViemoir of the late ABEL Boxnton, Esq. of Bath, Melis Consul of the U. &. for 
the island | of Curace 


is notin the life of a long bonoved and eminent tly useful Christian only, that a pious 


reader finds profit and de ligh it, OF AN anxious inquirer information and hope. It some- 
tim ple vases the Alm! res Giver of ail good to eall ; ae children late into his service, 
and specdily to dismiss them from the secne of trial. In these instanees, we are often 


permiite d to discern a yp enliary mere y; and the progress of those, who are thus called, in 


the acquisition and manifestation of many of the ¢ hristian graces, not unfrequevtly sur- 


passes that of older professors of religion. a works tor his own " elory , while he is thus 
conferring his precious gifis; and it is a sacred injunction, “Remember that thou magnity 
his work, which men behold.”? Such is the motive, that originates this brief memoir, 
which its author desires to conséerate to the honor of divine grace. 


Anup Borwron, Esq. late of Bath, was the eldest son of Abel Boynton, Esq. of West- 
ford in Middlesex county, (Mass.) Uis mother was a pious professor of rehgion, who 
made it her business and pleasure to bring up her children, as far as she was able, “in 
the nurtare and admonition of the Lord.” He had one brother and three sisters. The 
surviving brother is a Lieutenant inthe army of the United States; the eldest of the 
sisters died in Bath, a hopeful Christian, in 1810; and the two others, who remain, 
are members of the same church, to which their departed brother and sister were 
united 

Atter a preparation in the Academy of Westford, his native town, Mr. Boynton was ad- 
mitted voung into the University at Cambridge. ‘Here his deportment was such, as to 
obtain the attachment of his associates and friends; an attachment, which his soeial and 
kind disposition was caleulated to render permanent. 

After leaving the University, he decided soon on the profession of law, as the futur 
employment of his lite, and the pathto eminence. His studies were pursued at Temple- 
ton, in the office of Mr. Walker; at Leominster, with Mr. Bigelow; and at Boston, under 
the eye of Luther Richardson, Esq. whose early death deprived his triends of a gentle- 
man of undoubted genius and uncommon promise. From the office of the latter Mr. Bovn- 
ton came into the Distriet of Maine, with warm feelings and eaver hopes. He had before 
this ish » inclining, for a ti ime, to habits of ssipation, and several serious expostulatory 
letters were sent him by his pious sister, which, there is reason to hope, assisted in ditain- 
ishing the influence of pernicious examples,although they produced not an evident change 
of moral pr ine iple. 

Commencing the practice of the law, his first residence was in Lisben, whence he re- 
moved to Bath. By diligent attention to business, he secured a due share of patronage, 

nd became ardent in political discussions and arrangements. His attention was also 
Tiveeted to military affairs, and he became captain of a troop of horse raised in the town 
and neighborhood. In the expected attack on Bath by the marines and seamen of the 
Bulwark, 74, his activity and zeal were conspicuous, a8 a special aid to Maj. Gen. King, 
and comributed greatly to ¢ifeeble a constitution already under mined 
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Previously, however, to this period, he had married the eldest daughter of the Hon. 
Joseph Leland, Esq. of Saco, and had been ealled to sustain the loss of an intant child. 
His affectionate feelings were tried by this dispensation,and he appeared for a time unusu- 
aliy sedate. But business, ambition and amusement dissipated these impressions, and 
thev became “like the morning cloud and early dew.’ 

His habit indicated exposure to consumption. Of this disease his mother and sister 
nad been victims. By the autumn of 1814, it beeame expedient for him to undertake a 
‘ourney toa southeru climate, and he proceeded on horseback by easy siages to Georgia, 
where he passed the winter months, and returned as suinmer advanced. His health 
appeared benefited by this excursion; his intereourse with hospitable and affectionate in- 
dividuals, to whose kind offices he had been recommended by several cf our first civilians 
.t the northward, had amused and animated him; and the hope was entertained that he 
might possibly recover. 

Soen, however, this hope diminished, and it beeame necessary to spend the suecceding 
winter abroad. His mind appeared somewhat depressed by the prospect, and he con- 
versed more willingly than before his journey on religious subjects. He had again been 
ealled to ailliction in the death of another infant, and was lett without a child. He had 
previously sustained also the loss of his father, who died under cireumstances peculiarly 
distressing, being absent from his family, while eagaged in the Commissariat depart- 
ment witn the army at Buffaloe, in Pennsylvania. “he elder Mr. Boynton had been for 
some years a retired man, having suffered much in his property from too great confidence 
in interested acquaintances. Easy of aceess to the designing or unfortunsie, he had been 
defrauded often and deceived. Vhis bad produced on the son an impression of gloom; 
but he was still an advocate for the natura! goodness of the human heart, and knew not 
“the plague” of his own. 

An opportunity was offered of making a voyage to the pleasant island of St. Croix, in 
company with Edmund Flagg,Esq. of Wiseasset,a brother at the bar,whose declining health 
pointed out the expediency of stich a measure, but who lived not toreturn. hey sailed 
together, and Mr. Boynton, not long after Uicy landed, was called to pay to liis companion 
the last offices of friendship. 

Hitherto no distinguishing impressions of a religious nature had been made on Mr. 
Boynton’s mind. But before his departure the excellent work of Mr. Wilberforce, con- 
trasting the prevailing notions of religion with true rcjigion itself, was put into his hands 
by one, who sought his spiritual welfare, and has witnessed the happy result. ‘This work 
he at first felt himself bound to read, in consequence of his own engagement; but he soon 
became deeply interested in it, and ascribed to it, under the influence of divine grace, the 
subsequent change of his mind. 

But he shall now be made his own narrator. Suffiee it to sav, that on his return, and 
after a series of events, which will partly be unfolded in what follows, he feit it his duty to 
apply for admission into the church of Christ; and to this, although there was but 
little prospect of his long continuance in life, a cordial assent was soon obtained. 

His minister with the deacons, appointed by Yote of the church to this special service, 
attended on the 21st. of Dec. last. after he had been confined to his room for more than a 
month, and had totally given up the expectation of proceeding abroad to the place of his 
consulate; and some minutes having been taken of the conversation, which took place, 
they are now precisely copied. 

‘l read to Mr. Boynion our summary of Faith and articles of Covenant, and asked if 
these met and expressed his views. “Perfectly, Sir,” said he, “with my whole heart, L 
think I can say it.” L cbserved that the way was prepared to listen to a relation of his 
former and present state of mind in regard to the subject of religion. 

‘i1e replied, in substance,2s follows. ‘Vill lately,my mind has been alienated from the 
subject. I did not wish to have it presented to me. Bat about a year since, as I was 
preparing to sail to St. Croix I took with me ‘Wilberforce on Religion.” T was then en- 
deavoring to investigate the heart; and IT found that this work faithfally depicted my- 
self. It opened to me my depravity, and { perecived L was a vile, ungrateful sinner; 
and that, considering my advantages of education and instruction, my sins were greatly 
ageravated. : 

“While in this state of mind,” he continued, “1 received accounts of the awakening in 
this tewn;—stich aceounts, as astonished me, when I considered some of the subjects of it; 
aud TL could not but reflect, that it must have been caused by Divine power. 

**At my arrival in Boston from St. Croix, a pious friend shewed me a lefter she had 
received from Mrs. Boynton, giving an aceount of her hayypy change of mind.” This, it 
seems, rivetted his attention, and gave rise to very serious reflections. “Bat,” said he, 
“when [ came down to this town, I found my heart strangely opposed to what TI saw. My 
unde "standing was convinced that God had done the work; but I felt no inclination to 
submit to Him. IT even went so far, as to oppose Mrs. B. and desired she would not 
associate with Christian company; but seck that of others. I was constantly framing 
trvvial excuses fo prevent her going where religious conversation was held;—but my heart 
told me all the while, that J} was doing wrong. 

, Being asked if he attempted to pray, he said, “I had attended this duty oceasionally 
rrera the age of 15, owing to the instructions and example of my pious and exeellent 
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mother;—but it was all a form.” He was asked if, after he went to St. Croix, he per. 
sisted. ‘*Yes,” said he, ‘for a time; but I found that, cenvinced of the truth of Mr. 
Wilberforce’s descriptions and reasoning, | traced ali my feelings aud conduct to a vile 
self-love; and it made me appear so to myself, that I could think my prayers to be only g 
mockery of God, and theretore finally omitted them altogether.” 

‘I asked how he now and of Jate had felt in regard to this duty. ‘O,” said he, “1 find 
it Sometimes a precious privilege to go to my God in Christ. 1 have no other friend. J] 
seck no other. Noother is able to give me relief.” 

‘He was asked whether he felt grief and regret at the remembrance of past sins. He re- 
plied, ‘When my mind was first impressed,I thought only af past sins, and brought them 
up, a3 it were, in dattalions. ‘They were numerous, aggravated, and constantly before 
me. But I soon found that [ had daily and hourly sins to mourn—evil thoughts and 
desires. These made my former sins vanish from my mind.” 

‘It was inguired, if he thought he could take hold on the promises. He replied, ‘ 
sometimes hope I am heard in prayer, and may take encouragement. But Fduies 3 : 
speak with DirFIDENcE. God has not seen fit to give me that clear light and strong con- 
solation, which he has bestowed on others. But ldo not murmur. f cannot. I have 
no merit of my own. He is under no obligation to give me any peculiar favor.” 

‘To the question respecting his motive in seeking to be united with the chureh, he an- 
swered, “Phat I may confess my Savior before men. ‘‘Hle was then asked what appeared 
to be his present supreme desire; and to this he replied with very strong emotion, “To 
be with my God.” 

‘His extreme feebleness rendered it prudent to avoid wearying him. But I desired to 
know the change of his feelings with respect to the great objects of worldly pursuit. “I 
place,” said he, “riches, honors, and worldly pleasure s, allin one scale;—and I find that 
compared with an interest in Christ they are yanity. 

‘He was asked how he thought he should be affected in regard to these things, if 
health could be restored; and he observed w ‘ith tears, *‘l had rather be a door-keeper in 
the house of my God, than to be a prince! 

‘When asked if he found an y diflerence in his feelings toward Christian or pious persons, 
he replied, “Yes, great. Once 1 repelled them, and I desired none of their conversation. 
But now they are welcome to me, and | embrace them with my whole heart.’ 

‘He observed he had never, as he believed, been very desirous of wealth, or avaricious 
and. grasping; but said, *{] have aimed much at popularity, andl see its vanity.” 

‘Of the Bible he remarked, “It was once regarded by me only for its ancient and rare 
historical importance;— or its sublimity in certain passages; —and I read it as a romance. 
But now I sce my own heart described in it, and L read it with the deepest interest, for 
the goad of my soul.” 

‘He observed, that a Christian friend had lately said to him, that there might be a 
specics of apparent resignation, calm and seemingly cordial, arising from necessity; as in 
the ease of the sick, “This distressed me,” said he, “for a time; and I had very little sleep 
that night.” I stated my own views on the subject, and endeavered to shew him what 
real resignation seemed to imply, in distinction from this, and asked him how he had 
obtained relief from his painful thoughts. ‘I could find no relief,” said he, “till next 
morning, when I went to my God in prayer? 

‘OF the Divine justice in the punishment of sinners he seemed fully persuaded, and 
acknowledged, that it would be justin God to have cast him off at any previous period, 

or even now to cast him off for ever, for his “sinfulness, hardness of heart, and opposition 
of wil.” 

‘Several other questions were asked, and the conversation prolonged as much, as was 
cousidered pradent, and exhibited evidence Judged to be satisfactory, that God had indeed 
commenced in his heart a work of sovereign grace.? He was unable to point out the 
special period of his obtaining a comfortable hope. The process to him appeared grad- 
wal; but, in the judgment of his Christian friends, its fruits evinced its origin. 

Before the next communion his bodily strength had become yisibly weakened. Bat 
his mind was constantly engaged in researches after Divine truth, and in expatiating on 
its sacred excellences. ‘The Bible was almost constantly in his hands; and his progress in 
the knowledge of its contents exceedingly rapid. W ilson’s “Sacra privata” and Corbet’s 
“Self-employment” were near him and precious. In reading these, and in conversation 
with the friends, who resorted to him, the little time, which his disease would permit him 
30 to einploy, was spent. 

At his request the Holy Supper was administered to him in private, a few members 

only of the church being present. It was a solemn and most interesting season. The 
patient sufferer had the preceding night expectoraced a large quantity of blood, at which, 
when asked by Mrs. Boynton if he were alarmed, he replied, *‘no; I have been afraid 
that I should be left to linger so long, that I should grow impatient; and as this seems 
to indicate that | shall not, it rather | gives me pleasure.” 

It seemed to be his daily desire, that his will might be wholly absorbed in that of God. 
Tf another desire of equal ‘strength remained, it was, that the gracious Savior might be 
Fesorted to in faith by sinners of every y class and deseri iption, 
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He was enabled to deal with great faithfulness in conversing with his friends. Teo 
one especially, in whose hearing he had formerly uttered sentiments the reverse of 
what he vow believed to be true, he addressed a most affectionate exhortation; and teok 
leave of him in the most impressive manner. A similar disposition was manifested also 
toward his beloved brother, who left the garrison at Sacket’s harbor, to visit him, and 
hear his dying advice. 

But as his disease advanced, he seemed more and more ripened for heaven. On the 
morning of the day before his death his mind was, in a remarkable manner, occupied 
with heaveuly contemplation, and his tongue employed ina strain of sacred eloquence, 
which it is regretted cannot be conveyed in the animated language of its author. For 
though severabwere present, they were engrossed with the swdject of his remarks more, 
than with either his manner, or peculiar words. He first dweit largely on the character 
of the eternal God, all-perfect, holy, just and good; and compared Him, under the appro- 
priate appellation of “our God,” with the vanities of the heathen, whether as exhibited in 
the classical mythology of antiquity, or in the accounts of modern times. He then dwelt 
on the manifestation of mercy in the atonement, and expatiated on the divine condescen- 
sion to us in the person of the Savior, whereby the eternal God became in some 
measure apprehensible by man. His heart was then engaged in contemplating the obsti- 
nacy of blinded sinners, and he continued to express his views in a manner the most con- 
vineing and affectionate, she wing the strongest desires that all might ‘frepent and believe 
the Gospel.” Being then interrogated by his physician, happily also a Christian brother, 
respecting his own hope and its grounds, he adverted tohimself, stated his views of his 
own ill desert, and yet his entire resignation, as he trusted,to the will of God. He ob- 
served that it was his desire to depart; but if it pleased his heavenly Father to prolong his 
stay and his sufferings, he hoped to be patient and to submit. These efforts were 
closed by a brief, but peculiarly pertinent and affecting prayer. 

He died the next morning, January 24th, in the 34th vear of his age, tranquil, 
and much at ease, with eyes raised to heaven, and a placid smile diffused upon his 
eountenance. 


Memoir of the Rev. Roger Newton, D. D. 


Rev. Rocer Newron, D.D. was born at Durham, (Con.) May 23, A. D, 1737. His 
parents were Mr. Abner, and Mrs. Mary Newton. ‘They were respected for their pru- 
dence and piety, their discreet management of their domestic concerns and the virtuous 
education of their children. 

The subject of this memoir was the youngest of five sons. He received the advantages 
of a liberal education at Yale College. His improvements in literature were distinguished, 
and prepared him for that long series of useful labors, by which he served Curis? and 
his church for more than fifty-five years. 

He was ordained the pastor of the church and congregation in Greenfield, on the 18th 
of Nov. 1761. He continued in the discharge of the duties of his office with much repu- 
tation to himself and the holy ministry, and to the general acceptance et his people, until 
a few years before his death, when he was taken off from the more active services of the 
sanctuary by the infirmities of age. 

In the last years of life, he was relieved from the burdens of the ministry by the assist- 
ance of the Rev. Gamaliel S. Olds, who was settled with him as colleague pastor; but was 
removed a few weeks previous to the Docior’s decease to a Professorship in Middlebury 
College, Vermont. | , 

Ur. Newton received the honor of a degree of Doctor in Divinity from the Corporation 
of Dartmouth College, in 1805. 

In Sept. 1762, he was happily united in marriage with Miss Abigail Hall, of Middle- 
town, (Cen.) With her he lived in all the tender sympathies of love and friendship until 
the 2ist of Oct. 1805, when it pleased Gop to remove her from him, in the 67th year of 
herage. She departed deeply lamented and regretted by all ber acquaintance.—Her 
amiable virtues rendered her beloved, and will be long affectionately remembered by her 
family connexions and friends. 

By Mrs. Newton the Doctor had 8 children, 5 sens and 3 daughters: three only of 
whom ye: remain. Isaac their youngest son. Abigail married to Rev. Nathaniel Lam- 
bert; and Susanna married to Mr. Proctor Pierce. 

Their eldest son Reger was educated at Yale College; was a scholar of eminent talents 
and literature; was for a time a ‘Tutor in that seminary, but was taken off from his official 
duties by a consumptive complaint under which he languished and died in the midst of 
life, while he was giving fair promise of high celebrity in the annals of science and 
literature. He died the 10th of Aug. 1789. Their second son Ozias, lived to have a 
family and died the 8th of April, 1815, leaving a sorrowful widow and six children tw 
tament their loss. 

Few ministers have lived in _more intimate friendship and harmony with theix 
people; or have left a more precious memory behind them than this man of God. 
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Onder the slow decays of age, Dr. Reade sunk at length quietly into the arms o} 


death; and in a good hope throug 4; Christ of a better life returned his spirit to God why 
gave it on the evening of Dee 10. 1816, 


On the 1 ith, his ear thy rema ins were deposited in the earth, wailing the resurrec. 
tion of the Just. A discourse upon the sceasion, was delivered to a solemn aud deep) y 


interested auditory, trom Heb. vii, 25; last clause —The tollowing extracts are made 
from it. 

This venerable Minister of Christ consecrated himself to his Master’s “a from his 
youth. He willingly took the oversight of this people when they were feeble and few jn, 
number. Under his ministry they have ereatly increased, and become a numerous ond 
re specta ble HCO] le . ; ‘ 

His eare was to feed them with Gospel truth, to nourish their souls with the great 

aving doetrincs of free sovereign grace in our Lovd Jesus Christ. His publie discourses 
were weil studicd, sound, compact, weighty, and full of useful and importani instruction, 
An attentive and willlng hearer could net fail of being profited and made better by hi 
labors. 

While he bad reason to praise God for assisting and blessing him in his ministry, yet 
wise purposes, God saw fit to affliet and prove bim D3 some heavy domestic triais and 


berexvenments, under which he was upported and comforted, and s a Lo ¥ Chri 


tian and ministerial work. Like other i ou men et 6 the ‘Ghaatia nent of a F; ather’s 
roc “he shone brighiest in affiction’s nie@ht. “Tribulation wrought in lim od ience — 
exp mie cC=—— nal ar hy } Cc vin it It mmke th i a ashi i] ed.” It was the care of his lite io mak: 
the provi ences of trod suuservicnt to the Improv ment ot ti mind in those ministeri i! 


stte . is vig? » I ope ‘ “st ‘ ‘ i.e nemamlie « cy ft > >) onl ; 
gifts whieh would render hin of the react Use tO Lue peopie, ana to the Sic al inte. 


est or the « hurch of C! 


’ ° 1, ~ ’ ’ ? 
ti stucked to make himself approved ef God, “a workman, v ho needeth not bi 
asbamee; rightly dividing the word of truth and giving to every man his portion in cue 
Seco 


‘ > . . , . . . . . ° ’ ° 
A man of uncommon strength of mind and of discriminating powers, and mebly fur. 


° be Ps } ~ } : ° —_— P . 4 } 
nishod by study and contemplation, he beid an eminent rauk and station among his 
1 ~ ee , . , , . . . . L rents 
bre tLAren th tue ministre Mueh empiorvred as a coaunsenmor and enide im causes of dith- 


culty and ecclesiasticai discipiine, bis abie and pacifie labors of love wiillong be remem- 
dered with gratitude and thanksgiving to God, not only by the poople ot his eharge but by 
the proiessors of Christ in the neighboring churehes. A friend to peace, it was his 
desire and labor, “that brethren should dwell together in unity.’ Jle was a burning 
and siining licit, and blessed be God that we so long rejyoceed in his light. 


~ 


Nor was our deceased father less distinguished bv his amiabic and useful talents in the 
walks of private fife. By his @sereet and circumspect deportment, the urbanity of his 


’ 


manners, his affectionate and afiable conversation, be never fatied of seeuring the love and 


esteem of his frvends and acquaintance. His social intercourse was both pleasing and 
proficcble, being seasoned with the salt of wisdom and benevolence. It was the fault of 
those who enjoyed his conversation, if they lefthim without improvement in knowledg: 


’ 


and goodness. It was his object by courtesy aud kKinduess, by prudence and a virtuous 


exaii] le, to cultivate in others those graces which adorn the social and Christian life, and 

7 - ? 23° . ‘ tibet , ° $ 3 . +) ans ef f9001 
to enforce on their minds the utilitv and importance of those practical and doctrinal 
truths, which he inevleated in his public minisivations. 


Great was the blessing which this people enjoyed in having a minister, who 
enforced the precepts and doctrines of Christ by the living exampie which was daily set 
beiore them ] 

But, alas! irom these privileces, both of a public and private nature, a Hoiy God hath 
now removed them i, bereaved church and co o revati mand an extensive circle ot 
affectionate fricnds, associates and aequaintanee are now ealled to bemoan their loss, and 
to go to Jesus and teli lin: teir grief and to pray to him that he would be to them a re- 
pairer of this breach aid restorer of paths to dwell in. 

The Ministers of Jesus, his professing children, and those who love the prosperity of 
4100, Will Unite their voice and erv altel him, oY tathe ry b iV ithe r, thc chariots ot L srael 
and the horsemen thereof.” 

Jt hath plessed that holy and faithful God, who, by his decree hath fixed to all men 
the beunds of their habitation, bevond which they cannet pass, to call off his servant from 


i 
the trials and labors, tiie tem ations and afilietions of this empty and transitory life, and, 
as we hope, to biog tin home to himseli, to receive the rewards of a faithful servant, 
and to participate in the nabler employments sud joys of a blessed immortality. 

Our venerable friend, our father and giude, after a few vears of gradual decline; and 
after, tohim, a painfil period of suspense froin his @ctiv public labors fell asleep and was 
rathered to bis fathers, in the 60th vear of his age, anc | the 56th year of his ministiy. 
“Bh ssed sre the dead, wiich die in the Lord from he neciorth; yea, saith the Spirit, that 


39 


they may rest from their labors; and thei works do follow them 


At B wa on the 28th of January last, Mrs. MexeTanen Simpxins, wife of Dea 
olin Simpkins, aged77. This lady was principally known to the public by her exertions 
ent In-titution, which was first commeuced under her auspices 
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When the idea of such an association was suggested by the late Dr. Hopkins of Salem, she 


wed from June 1803, more 


( onl 


ic pot yr and de stitute. It 
eon tril yaiions to her care. 
rvice, was probably near : 


Mrs. 


13; 


a he whole 
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ver diligent perusal of the Scriptures. 
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in January 
aged 25 
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death. 
heathen; requesting 


nrospect of 


Christamong the 


amount which passed through her 
vr thousand dolla 


her 


erly adopted it, and took upon herself the care of receiving donations and conveying 
them to the Treasurer of the Massachusetts Missionary Society. 
» than thir teen 
500 annually, which was expended in distrib: iting the Bible 
@AVE 
ind dispensing the charitable offerin es of pl ous females, 


in this good work she 
several years she received 
and other re ligious 
her great satisfaction to be e mployed in 
who sent their annual 
hands in this 


years, 


For 


‘ 
Oe 


devout attendance on public worship, and 
‘Toward the closing scence, when fully aware 
she enjoyed perfect composure, 
interesting 


and gave pleasing 


event, that she was about entering 


last, Miss Caarnrorre Bunk trey, daughter of the 
This voung I: udy sustained an 
piety, and was ia a very h: appy state of mind during her 


wrenliel character for 
sickness and in the immediate 


Se devoted what litue property she possessed to the service of 
- he “ ¥ father 


to pay the income (supposed to be 


about $20 annually’) to the American Board of Commissioners for F oreign Missions. 
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Miss Extsaveta Hopkins 
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she sutlered under a painful malady, 


Worcester, oldest 
During childhood 
she advanecd to maturity 

Several years ago, and when 

:ade a public profession of religion. 

which 


{her age. 
As 
sensible, 


and t 


ttimately became fatal. Through a winter past she was subjected, at times, to much 
lily pain, though ber consolation in Christ her hope generally abounded. At leogth 
ic has been released, and is net as we have good reason to believe, to a final and 
al rest. She had beer looking for death for some time with evident desire. Her 
ngvagre was, “Precious Savior; [ think ' do love him, Llong to be with him. How 


O how lone.’”’ 
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“dear Savior, 
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Insulting strangers all your land devour, 

Deride your woes, and scorn your feeble 
power. 

See Zion’s danghter, beauty of our land, 

Like a lone cottage in a vineyard stand! 

Low like a lodge, erected near the vines; 

Aud asa city close-besieg’d she pines. 

Had net the Lord of Hosts a remnant left, 

We should have perisi’d, of ail hope berett; 

By famine died, or hostile sword been slain; 

Or swallow’d up, like Siddim’s guilty plain. 

Like Sodom and Gomorrah we had been, 

Swept from the Farth,unpiti’d and unseen. 

Those cities crush’d by God's avenging ire, 

Sunk by a deluge of o’erwhelming fire: 

When he incens’d his dreadful fiat gave, 

They fell together in one common grave. 

There roils Asphaltites his murky flood, 

Hiding the guilty spot where once they stood. 

No living creature is discover’d there; 

For none unhurt cau breathe its noxious air; 

No vevetation now adorns that shore; 

O’er those dark wavesno birds of passage soar; 

All teach the iesson to the latest times; 

‘l’ escape their doom we must ayoid their 
crimes. 

© Sodom’s rulers! Ged’s high mandate hear! 

Gomorrah’s people! to his law give ear! 

Thus saith the Lord, why do your victims 
bleed? 

With what intent, do you my altars feed? 

Say why your rams, and fatten’d beasts are 
slain? 

The blood of bullocks,lambs,and goats is vain. 

Come not betore me,from my courts depart; 

Your hateful incense springs not from the 
heart. 

Cease vour oblations, Iet your incense rest, 

I see them vain, and in my soul detest. 

Your moons, your meetings, springing all 
trom pride, 

And solemn feasts, [ will no more abide. 

Pm weari’d, troubl’d, with this empty show, 

From contrite hearts your off’rings never 
flow. 

Before me when with suppliant hands you 
bend, 

And raise your voices, I never will attend; 

Your many supplications all are feign’d, 

Your hearts are false, your hands with blood 
are stain’d. 

Wash vou from sin, and make your con- 
science clean; 

And let your evil deeds no more be seen. 

Learn to do well; from all transgression 
cease, 

Just judgment seek; the wretch oppress’d 
release; 

Protect the orphan, and supply his need, 

And for the lonely, helpless, widow plead. 

Come, szith the Lord, to me attention lend; 

Pil reason with you, asa friend with friend; 

‘Tho’ all your sins as deepest scarlet shew, 

‘They shall become as white as purest snow; 

Tho’ they appear as crimson’s deepest stain, 

As wool shall be, and not one spot remain. 

With willing hearts obey my great com- 
mand, 

And you, in safety, shall enjoy the land; 

You who my name revere, my word believe, 

Lil bless on earth, aud to my rest receive. 


But if you rebels prove agaist my lawe, 
The sword shall slay you, none assert your 
cause, 
War’s dreadful tempest thro” your land 
shall fly: 
The Lord hath said it, and He cannot lie. 
The faithful City, once acoustant spouse, 
Is now a harlot, heediess of her vows 
In guilty pleasure long has she remain’d, 
By law ungovern’d, by no love restrain’d, 
‘There once the rightcous dwelt, Jehovah’s 
care, 
But now fell murd’rers seck their vietims 
there. 
Like burnist’d silver did your nation shine, 
Rich was your flavor as the purest wine; 
With richest treasures you might then com- 
pare, 
Like them were precious, and like them 
were fair. 
But now your wine with water is debas’d; 
Your choicest treasures to corruption haste; 
‘The shining metal drawn from precious ore, 
Has dross become— its splendor shines no 
more. 
With heart corrupt,each to his vices cleaves, 
Your kings are rebels, their companions, 
thieves. 
Lo! heav’n-born justice, from her seat has 
flown! 
And basest bribery has usurp’d her throne; 
Each soul is venal, darken’d ev’ry mind; 
Nor can redress the friendless orphan find; 
No widuw now to them directs her pray’r, 
For sacred justice dwells no longer there. 
Th’ Almighty speaks—-his word is ever sure, 
This hateful load, Lwill no more endare; 
My hand against my enemies shall turn; 
My wrath against my adversaries burn; 
The wicked only shall my vengeance slay, 
And thus Pl purge your dross and tin away. 
Again shall judges, friends te virtue’s cause, 
The truth defend, and venerate my laws; 
‘Thy counsellors the cause of justice plead, 
Whom no base passions ever shall mislead; 
W hom I, th’ Almighty Judge ofall,approve, 
No wealth shall bribe them, and no flatt’ry 
move. 
Then shall thy city bear a glorious name, 
And stand unrivall’d on the list of fame; 
In every work of holiness abound, 
And be,for faith and righteousness,renown’d. 
Redeem’d with judgment, Zion shall appear, 
And righteous converts shall th’ Almighty 
fear. 
They that transgress’d his laws, and spurn’d 
his name 
Shall sink together in devouring flame. 
Shame and confusion shall your souls appal, 
As oft as painful mem’ry shall recal 
‘Thoseoaks,once objects of your fond desires, 
And gardens lighted with unhallowed fires. 
My fves against me never shall prevail; 
Their pow’r shall wither, and their strength 
shall fail; 
Like tow shall be the strong, in all his pride; 
His work shall be the kindling spark appli’d; 
The fiery torrent v’er them both shall flow 
And sink them, hopeless,tothe realms of woe. 
PHILANDER. 
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